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“when she knew these claims would be advanced, has satis- 
“factorily proved that she is disposed to make the concessions 
“necessary to lead the negotiations to a satisfactory result.” Sub- 
stantially we believe this description to be perfect ly true; and as 
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England and France are entire ‘ly agreed upon what dem: inds shall 
\| BEFORE the close of another week Parliament will have assembled | -d me = un wn the fifth condition as a sine qua non, we regard 
| || after a recess pregnant with the most remarkable and stirring | ae ogg as being practically as well defined as the first four. 
1] events. When the prorogation took place in August, Sebastopol | f this view of the case be correct, and we have no reason to 


was still in the hands of Russia with about as little prospect of its | doubt it, then the five conditions which we published in our last 
| being taken, as there was prior to the 18th of June. Since then a number will in point of fact constitute the preliminary treaty 
| series of successes have made the Allies so entirely master of the | Of, peace itself, and as such, without any negotiation whatever, 
situation that they have been enabled to exact from Russia, terms, | Will be signed by all the contracting parties. And the e would 
which if honestly ‘embodied in a E uropean treaty, may be regarded appear tobe no resses why this should not be done before the 
as securing all the objects of the w: ts and as laying the basis of a | Meeting of Parliament, short as that interval is. Immediately upon | 
substantial, permi anent, and honourable peace,—as far as that can the signature of this preliminary treaty, an armistice will take 
be accomplished by human effort. Lord | Palmerston will have the | Place until a given day to be named. The parties to the prelimi- 
proud satisfaction, “after holding office for less than a year, as the | ary treaty will then meet in some capital to be determined upon, 
fair result of the successes of the war, to present to Parliament a probably in n Bruso ls or in Paris, for the purpose of agreeing to 
\| preliminary treaty of peace—signed by all the belligerent Govern- and framing a definite treaty,—in accordance with the ened al 
ments. Soat least from the present aspect of affairs we trust and tained in that already signed ;—and one of the chief duties on the 
| believe will be the case. part of the Western Powers will be to see that time is not 
We are neither disappointed nor surprised, however, at the ex- | wane essarily frittered away inthe conduct of those negotiations. 











| treme jealousy and caution with which the public are disposed to We may be told that ‘it took a aes complete the treaty of | 

| regard all the proceedings in respect to the recent negotiations ; PC®°® signed at Amiens—that_ 1t occupied nearly the | 
jand their results. Let us fecl assured that they will be all needed, whole of a year to negotiate the terms of the treaty | of 

and that it will only be in the proportion in which the y are exer- Vienna ;—but the circumstances in both cases were entirely differ- 
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cised with care and discrimination that we are like ly fins ully to se- ent. — In the present instance, the points to be discussed are 
cure the great object in view. No one doubts that the country is few in number, are well detined ; the principles on which they 
anxious to obtain the blessings of peace :—on the other hand, it is , 8T finally to be settled are already agreed eS and will be em- 
quite certain that it is still more anxious that, desirable as peace bodied in a preliminary ¢ treaty, by which a "os to the defi- 
| may be, it shall be accepted only on conditions honourable and | M!te treaty must be bound. Again, in these d iys of steamboats, 
lasting. We are not therefore surprised, after the result of the railways, and electric tele graphs, more may be done in a week 
| Negotiations at Vicnna last year, that there should be so marked than could be done in a month in 1814. There would appear, 
|awant of confidence in diplomatic proceedings. There is, however, then, to be no reason why the Congress at Brussels or Paris, as 
| a gre: ut distinction not only as to the circumstances under which | the case may be, should not complete its work in a couple of 
| the Allied Powers can now negotiate, but more particularly as to months, so that by the last day of March, or early in April, the 
| the form and conditions of the negotiations themselves. A year | final result may be known. ; oo 
|ago, Russia accepted the “ four points” as the basis of a negotia- In such case no possible disadvantage can arise from the armis- 
tion; but those “four points” were as vague and undefined as pre- | tice. If Russia shall carry out the negouations in the spirit, which 
|limin: ary proposals could well be. Inthe present instance there is | the conditions she has accepted entitle us to expect—we ll and 
|a wide difference. The proposals of Austria were presented in a good :—if not,—as both the Governments of Engl und and France 
| well-defined form, not as the basis of a negotiation, but as the | have de ‘termined to relax nothing their preparations for another | 





| actual preliminary treaty of peace itself. No doubt, therefore, | campaign ui util: a definite treaty shall be signed, ae time will have 
|can arise as to what it is that Russia shall sign. ‘The four first | been lost; they will be prepared to launch their fleets tor the | 
articles of those conditions as prese uted by Austria, and as accepted baltic as e arly as the season would otherwise permit. All must 
by Russia, pi ‘ovide in clear and distinct terms,—l1, for the in idepen- | sincerely hope that no such necessity will arise, but let us feel as- 
| dene: » of the Principaliti s; 2, for the cession of a portion of ao sured that the best means of ; securing the best result will be to be 


| 
Serabia actua lly traced on a map; 3, for the absolute freedom of ; prepared against tue worst. 








| the Danube, secured by the presence of “ one or two small ves- ‘ i . i 
| sels stationed at the mouths of the river” be longing to each of the There seems to be a misapprehension as to the conditio 1 upon 
contracting parties; 4, for the neutralisation of the Black Sea, | which it is proposed to secure the neutralisation of the Black Sea. 
includiny a prohibition of war navies and of military arsenals on | An impression preva ils that this is to be done only by a treaty 
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between Russia and Turkey. But Article 4] of the conditions, 
though it states that that object shall be obtained in that way, 
also stipulates that it “ shall form part, as an annex, of the general 
“ treaty after receiving the approval of the contracting partes sand 
“ this separate convention cannot be annulled or modified without the 
“ consent of the signitaries of the general treaty.” For all pur- 
poses, therefore, the same security will exist for this provision as 
for the others, If, then, the view we have taken be correct, the 
following five articles of conditions, which for convenience we again 
reprint, will form the, text of the,preliminary treaty about to be 
signed :— 

1, Danvuspian Parincrpavities. — Complete abolition of the 
Russian protectorate. The Danubian Principalities shall receive 
an organisation conformable to their wishes, to their wants, to 
their interests ; and this new organisation, respecting which the 


| population itself will be consulted, shall be recognised by the con- 


tracting Powers and sanctioned by the Sultan as emanating from 
his sovereign initiative. No State shall be able, under any pretext 
whatever, under any form of protectorate, to interfere in the 
question of the internal administration of the Principalities; they 
shall adopt a definite permanent system demanded by their geogra- 
phical position ; and no impediment can be made to their fortify- 
ing, in the interest of their safety, in such manner as they may 
deem advisable, their territory against foreign aggression. 

In exchange for the strong places and territories occupied by 
the allied armies, Russia consents to a rectification of her frontier 
with Turkey in Europe. It would commence in the vicinity of 
Chotym, follow the line of the mountains, which extend in a south- 
easterly direction, and terminate at Lake Sasik. ‘The line (trace) 
shall be definitively regulated by the general treaty; and the 
ceded territory would return to the Principalities and to the 
suzerainty of the Porte. 

2. Tur DanuBe.—The freedom of the Danube and of its mouths 
shall be efficaciously assured by European institutions, in which 
the contracting Powers shall be equally represented, except the 
particular positions of the lords of the sail on the banks (des 
; which shall be regulated upon the principles esta- 
blished by the Act of the Congress of Vienna as regards the navi- 
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rivers. Each of the contracting Powers shall have the 
right of keeping one or two small vessels stationed at the mouths 
of the river, destined to assure the execution of the regulations re- 
lative to the freedom of the Danube. 

3. NEUTRALISATION OF THE BLACK SEA.—The sea shall be 
open to merchant vessels, closed to war navies (marines militaires ) ; 
consequently, no naval military arsenals shall be created or main- 
tained there. The protection of the commercial and maritime in- 
terests of all nations shall be assured in the respective ports of 
the Black Sea by 


the establishment of institutions conformable to 
international law, and to the customs sanctioned in such matters. 
The 


maintain only the number of light vessels, of a fixed force, ne- 


two Powers which hold the coast engage themselves to 


cessary for their coast service. This convention, concluded sepa- 
ratively between these two Powers, shall form part, as an annex, 
of the general treaty, after receiving the approval of the contract- 
ing parties. This separate convention cannot be annulled or mo- 
dified without the consent of the signitaries of the general treaty. 
The closing of the Straits will admit the exception applicable to 
the stationary vessels mentioned in the preceding article. 

tf, CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF THE PoRTE.—The immunities of 
of the Rayah subjects of the Porte shall be religiously preserved, 
without infringement on the independence and dignity of the 
Sult As deliberations 


Austria, France, Great 


ns crown. 


are taking place between 
Britain, and the Sublime Porte, to assure 


to the Christian subjects of the Sultan their religious and poli- 
tical rights, Russia shall be invited, when peace is made, to asso- 
ciate herself thereto. 

The belligerent Powers reserve to themselves the right 
which appertains to them of producing in an European interest 
special conditions over and above the four guarantees. 

THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 
No one who knows how highly as economists we value a state of 
tranquility and order, will doubt that we must rejoice at the near 


‘ 


prospect of pe No one who has observed the tone and line of 
argument which this journal has steadily maintained from the 
commencement of the dispute, will conceive that we can regard 


the proposed conditions of peace as wholly satisfactory or adequate. 
We share neither in the excessive delight of those who desired 
above all things a cessation of hostilities, nor in the discontent of 
those who desired above all things the humiliation of Russia. Our 


feelings and opinions may be summed up in a single sentence: I¢ 
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| refused as an infringement of her sovereignty ;—and the negotia- 
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we consider the terms agreed upon calmly and dispassianately, we 
shall see redson to conclude, first, that they are not altogether such 
as we should have desired, and secondly, that they are such as we 
could not, wisely, righteously, or possibly, have declined to accept, 
They are not glorious or decisive, but they are important, exten. 
sive, and significant of victory. They are not sogood as we might 
have extorted at the end of the third campaign : but they are ‘gg 
good as we are entitled to enforce at the end of the second cam. 
paign. We might, and no doubt should, have obtained more had 
we continued the contest: our successes scarcely warrant ug 
in demanding more now. A year or two more of fighting 
might have given us greater securities, but we might have had 
to pay largely for these additional advantages. But the 
clear and indisputbale conclusion, which it is most impor- 
tant to bear in mind is, thatif Russia were willing to sheathe 
the sword on the bona fide conditions proposed by Austria and 
modified by France and England, no statesman could possibly have 
incurred the responsibility of insisting on a continuance of the | 
strife for the chance of obtaining higher terms,—even if that | 
chance were nesrly a certainty. ‘The sovereigns and politicians 

who were willing to have avoided war in 1854 by the compromise | 
of the “ Vienna Note,” and who offered to make peace in 1855 on 

the basis of the “ Four Points,” could not at the opening of 1856 

refuse to accommodate matters on concessions so large as those em- 

bodied in the five conditions signed by Counts Nesselrode and 

Esterhazy,—without an excess of daring almost approaching to a 

crime. 

Let us measure the distance we have traversed and the advan- | 
tage we have gained, by a brief comparison of the concessions 
which Russia refused in May, 1855, withthose which she consents | 
to in January 1856,—the terms which we demanded then with | 
the terms we have accepted now. 


At the Vienna Conferences we required that Russia should | 
limit her fleet in the Black Sea to a certain fixed number of ves- 
sels of war—a number which, while sufficient for the defence of 
her coasts, could not be considered as menacing to Turkey. (Not 
a word was then said about the destruction of fortresses or the 
prohibition of naval arsenals.) This requirement Russia haughtily 


tions were broken off on this point—Now Russia consents to keep 
no ships of war in the Black Sea beyond a few light coasting ves- | 
sels sufficient for purposes of*maritime police, and consuls are to be 
admitted to reside in her ports to secure the observance of these | 
conditions. She cuusents, moreover, to keep up no naval arsenals, | 

At Vienna she insisted on being allowed to treat with Turkey 
singly and without interference on the question as to the respec- 
tive naval forces to be kept in the Euxine by the two border 
Powers; and arrogantly resented the notion of the other belli- 
gerents being parties to this arrangement.—Now, she consents to | 
this arrangement being submitted for approval to the other Powers | 
and practically forming a portion of the general treaty. 

By the proposals at Vienna, the Danubian Principalities were | 
to be governed as heretofore by Hospodars, and the only change 
to be made was to substitute for the Protectorate of Russia a Pro- 
tectorate of the Five Powers;—a change, as we often showed, 
which was more nominal than real, and would have proved 
wholly delusive, as the Protectorate (¢.e. the habit of interference) | 
would have been exercised exclusively by Austria and Russia, as 
the two continguous States, who would have had little difficulty in 
coming to a mutual understanding very satisfactory to each other 
but utterly ruinous to the Principalities and their Suzcrain the 
Porte.—Now, the Russian Protectorate is to be wholly abolished. 
“ The Danubian Principalities shall receive an organisation con- 
formed to their wishes, their necessities, and their interests; 
and this new organisation, respecting which the population itself 
shall be consulted, shall be recognised by the contracting Powers 
and sanctioned by the Sultan as emanating from his sovereign 
‘initiative. No State shall have power under any pretext what- 
“ soever, under any form of protectorate, to intermeddle in ques- 
tions of the internal administration of the Principalities. The 
latter will adopt a definite permanent system called for by their 
‘ geographical position, and no obstacle shall be interposed to pre- | 
* vent them from fortifying their territory for their own security | 
“ as they see fit against all foreign aggression.” 

The security of the free navigation of the Danube and its libera- 
tion from those illegal and vexatious obstacles with which Russia, 
in defiance of treaty and with a view of fostering the rival trade 
of Odessa, had contrived to encumber and restrict it, was one of 
the principal Zobjects of the war. At Vienna it was proposed 
to effect the desired result by the clumsy and futile contrivance of 
a syndicate or commission named by *he European Powers, who 
should watch over the navigation and keep te channel open. 
Russia was to have a voice in the naming of these commissioners, 
and from her position her voice would have been almost inevitably 
the predominating one. In other words, she was to be the chief 
party intrusted with the doing of that which it was notorious she 
was anxious to prevent being done. Now, the object is to be 


g 
effectually secured by giving back the mouths of the Danube to 
the Ottoman Porte, from which they were wrested in 1829, and 
by requiring from Russia the cession of such a slice of Bessarabia 
as shall, being incorporated with Moldavia, completely remove 
Russia from the left bank of the stream, and deprive her at once of 
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all pretext and of all power of interfering with it at all. To this 
cession Russia has consented. She has agreed, for the first time in 
recent history, to disgorge a portion of her spoils; and this cir- 
cumstance alone would render the clause in question the most sig- 
nificant of all the conditions, even were it not in itself the most 
important ene. 

Now, when to this we add that Russia has further assented to 
the claim of the Allies to bring forward certain special minor 
conditions (generally supposed to relate to the non-rebuilding of 
Bomarsund), we must admit that the terms are large and ample, 
and sufficient at least to prove that our antagonist fully recog- 
nises the superior force of the Allies. And we may find further 
reason still to be content with these terms and to regard their con- 
cession as a signal triumph, when we remember that the two 
first campaigns, though glorious enough, have not been as decisive 
as we wished ; that Russia, though much exhausted and in immi- 
nent peril of succumbing to our enormous preparations for the 
coming year, is not prostrate; that Sebastopol is only half 
taken and the Crimea still defended by most formidable mountain 
entrenchments; that our losses as well as those of our antagonist 
have been very great ; and finally, that as yet our Baltic fleet has 
made little impression on the colossal fortifications which guard 
the approaches to the Muscovite capital. In fact, it would seem 
that Russia yields not to what we have already done, so much as 
to’ what she sees we certainly shall do if the war continues. 





This is the bright side of the question. It has another side ; or 
at least there is one consideration which cannot fail to diminish 
the gratification we should otherwise feel at the prospect of an 
early peace. Peace, concluded now and on the terms described, 
leaves one part of the difficult question still open, and one most 
important portion of our work still undone. The Trans-Cauca- 
sian possessions of Kussia are not even alluded to in the protocol 
of terms. ‘Ihe omission was, perhaps, inevitable if peace was to 
be concluded at all at this moment; but it is not the less serious 
and regrettable. It is true the Allies had made no conquests in 
those provinces: indeed by the fall of Kars they had unques- 
tionably lost ground, and were not, therefore, entitled to ask for 
any cession. but the fact still remains, notwithstanding these 
rational reflections, that the retention of those provinces by 
Russia is incompatible with any feeling of security or per- 
Persia 


manence. From them she at once overawes and 
menaces Turkey. From the fastnesses, natural and artificial, 
with which they abound, her armies cun at any moment 


issue forth to ravage Asia Minor and assault Constantinople. 
The capital of Turkey can be as speedily and probably more easily 
reached from Tiflis and Gumri than from the frontier of Mol- 
davia or Bessarabia. It is thence probably that her next attack 
will be made, instead of encountering the obstacles of the Danube 
and the Balkan. From Erivan Russia menaces and almost com- 
mands the great high road of commerce from the Euxine into 
Persia and Central Asia, by Trebizond and Erzeroum. Her posi- 
tion to the south of the range of mountains which forms her na- 
tural boundary, enables her, too, to stir up perpetual disturbance 
and rebellion in Koordistan and the Pachalik of Mesopotamia. 
And as long as she holds that position, Persia is at her feet and 
will be her tool, and all our influence at that Court, whose cordial 
friendship or humble fear is so important to the peace of our 
Indian possessions, will be constantly jeopardised by Muscovite 
intrigue. Russia needs and desires the ‘l'rans-Caucasian provinces 
solely for purposes of encroachment and extension; and as long 
as She retains them, the temptation to use them will be irresistible. 
We do not mean to say that, under actual circumstances, it would 
have been right or possible to prolong the war for the purpose of 
wresting them from her: we merely wish to put on record that 
her retention of them does much to mitigate our satisfaction in the 
present, and to keep alive uneasiness as to the future. If, how- 
ever, as has been stated, and to which we have alluded in another 
article, the fifth clause of the conditions accepted by Russia in 
general terms includes the delineation of the Russian frontier in 
Asia, then even this point will have been providod for, and the 
source of regret suggested may not exist. 





IMPROVED RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

At length the great depreciation of railway property has roused 
the sharcholders to make a common atiempt to stop the car on its 
road to ruin. A meeting was held on Tuesday, at the London 
Tavern, to consider the means of averting further decay, and re- 
storing the property to health and prosperity. The formation of 
a Railway Association, the appointment of a Council, with a Presi- 
dent to manage it, and the collection of a subscription for the pur- 
poses of the Association, were the result. On the 31st inst. a 
further meeting is to take place, and it is hoped that the Associa- 
tion may exercise a beneficial influence over directors and all con- 
cerned in the management of rails, 

The immediate objects of the promoters seem to be to secure 
an efficient audit—an audit that shall precede payment for work 
—and efficient control for the united shareholders over the 
management. In this we cordially concur, but the Association 
Seems inclined to go further. Railways, it was somewhat osten- 
tationsly paraded, give too much for the money they receive, and 
an increase of fares, cutting down accommodation, or cutting off ex- 
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cursion trains, were some of the projects contemplated. It was 
broadly laid down by the chairman, Mr Malins, that those who 
had, as speculators, advanced their capital to make the roads, were 
entitled to receive 4 per cent. for their money; and that the 
fares, besides paying all the working expenses, all mortgages 
directors may have imposed on the property, and for all the 
useless or worthless labour they may have commanded, must be 
so large as to pay 4 per cent. on all the capital invested. Other 
traders hope to extend their custom and increase their profit by 
supplying more accommodation and lowering their charges ; the 
shareholders are to cut off accommodation, raise their charges, and 
grow rich by stopping their gains. Such objects cannot be ob- 
tained, and the Association is likely, we are afraid, to add the loss 
of the new subscriptions to the lossesalready incurred. ‘The Asso- 
ciation, to be successful, must have a clear conception of what it 
can accomplish, and must keep that steadily in view. 

It is manifestly erroneous to suppose that all the capital em- 
ployed in railways must have, as a first charge on the railway, a 
remuneration of 4 per cent., or any per centage at all. Many 
railways are injudiciously made, and never will pay. 
much larger sums have been expended than is warrantable. On 
almost all the original shareholders stuck fast for want of means ; 
they overtraded, and were obliged to take up money at interest, 
and this interest on the preferential shares and debentures must be 
paid before the original projectors, now represented by the share- 
holders, have a claim to a single farthing. Waste and prodigality 
have distinguished the proceedings of the directors, and it 1s 
equally unjust and impolitic in the shareholders to propose to 
recover their losses by taxing the public. This is only another 
example of the general greediness which prompts to injustice. 
The shareholders embarked their money in the concern under the 
direction of men whom they chose; they foolishly expected, 
without exertion or wisdom, to make large sums; they are griev- 
ously, but not unnaturally disappointed; and they will only 
injure themselves doubly by attempting to collect from the public 
the money which has been sacrificed by their misplaced confi- 
dence. A large part of their capital has been completely wasted— 
gone to pay lawyers and landholders, to enrich engineers and con- 
tractors, and can no more be recovered than the gunpowder which 
the boys blew away on the 5th of November. 





Railways have to compete with canals and rivers, with ship- | 


ping and common roads. They may, whenever travelling for plea- 
sure is concerned, have to compete with foreign railways, to 
Which they are now inferior, and they can only command custom 
by moderate charges, such ag will fairly remunerate the capital 
they actually possess and employ as other capital as remunerated. 
To raise fares in order to make the public pay interest un capital 
blown away might injure all trade and hasten their own ruin. 
They must make up their minds to submit to their present losses, 
providing, by economy and judicious control, for better manage- 
ment in future. 

A part of their present activity is induced by the contrast made 
between their own property and foreign railways. Here the 
average dividends are scarcely 2 per cent. In Belgium, on the 
Government lines, the dividends are 64 per cent. In France the 
dividends, according to an excellent article in the Daily News of 
Monday, were 102 per cent. after deducting the sum necessary for 
the ultimate redemption of the capital employed. The accommo- 
dation there given is at the same time, with the exception o, 
quick or express travelling for the comparative few, greater thant 
is given here, and the contrast should rather incite to improved 
management than increased charges. 


Some advantage was derived by the continental railways 
from the mere fact that they were born after ours. In construct- 
ing them, our experience purchased at a great price was their 
profit. Moreover, they were in a measure planned and are regu- 
lated by the State, for the domestic services of which the communi- 
ties abroad pay very heavily. They had no partisan and selfish 
legislators to bribe, no opposing landlords to buy off, no competi- 
tion to struggle against, no enormous law expenses to incur, and, 
being regulated by the State, they had not to suffer from the vo- 
racity of a cloud of railway locusts. Here, the control of the 
State has been in the main exercised to sanction the misdeeds of 
scheming projectors and jobbing directors ; there, it took the power 
out of their hands. Here, we relied on the great principle, prolific 
of advantages in trade, of private interest ; there, that principle has 
never been relied on. There, the State. 2s the rule, has undertaken 
the general regulation of trade, and it carries out the principle as 
to rails; here, the State as the rule, leaves trade to itself, and 
it acted on the principle as to rails, giving to all the initiatory 
proceedings its solemn sanction. It made, too, a kind of show of 
inspecting them, and imparted to them a semblance of its own 
honourable responsibility, without being able to bestow the 
reality. 

We cannot blame the shareholders for being ignorant of a fact 
that had not become palpable till it was taught by railway 
mismagement. It was supposed that the same principle of pri- 
vate interest, which is the basis of commercial success, would 
secure railway success. But the hundred or thousand pounds 
which a director might lose by the failure of a scheme were not 
worth consideration compared to the fortune he might make by 

jobbing in shares, by contractiag, or by using his power for his 
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sete licenced 

| own special emolument. The private interest relie d on was ad- 
| werse to the interest which trusted it. Nor was it redeemed, as 
| in the service of the State, by feelin: honour or responsibility 
From first to last, railways for the wl aries were only 
|a scheme to ma mc ney. No other prin was avowed or 
| adopted. The directories confided in to make money for others 
concerns when they ceased 
we now 





os of 

» nronriet 
vlc propriet 
K¢é 


iple 
| took care of themselves, and left the 


to remunerate the To manage such great companies, 





know that pr t, unchecked by responsibility, unen- 
lightened by a ¢ of honour or patriotism, untaught by the 


h office, given up exciusively to the one universal 
desire of — money, can trusted. Originally the share- 
| holders did know this, and they made thx mistake of 
| plac ing their propt rty in the hands of men who, as the rule, only 
| looked, in administering it, to their own advantage. Without 
greater virtue than mass of boast 
without a general pre ference of honourable poverty to we uth by 
whatever means uined—with every man in t unity 
mainly intent on g¢ ttin rmoney, and ce spising and dreading no- 
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tradition sof hig 
not be 


10t 


the n of business now oft— 


comm 





obt 
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thing so much as poverty,—it is impossible that the impulse of pri- 
| vate interest can berclied on to conduct great enterprises to success, 


in which the gains 
losses. For the chan 

} 117° } If na ¢ ) ] f 
1ionour and ilfe, and the mode OF « 
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holders without hazarding either. The system, we are now taught, 
is erroneous in principle, and the Legislature which sanctioned it 
i was as uninformied as the shareholders 
a The episode of railways in our general history shocks our pre- 
4 concelv¢ 1 op i Great enterpri of industry like them art 
q now coming into vogue. They r uit » be extended nd th 
: are, moreover, harbours to be made, huge ships and fleets to b 
built, combin d systems of drain ae a wate ipp be exe- 
cuted, and greater projects than ever be carried into effect, 1 
| qu ing the combined services and por f many guided by 
the plow: How is the work be dor Our reliance on private 
interest has failed. Must we imitate our continental neighbours 
and trust more than ever to Government ? ‘This is iporta 
and serious question, which practice answers affi ively, and 
theory negatively. Experience wart very empl y against 
placing wealth-creating industry under 1 mtrol of legislation, 
but the public unpu'sively and continually demands the inter- 
| ference of the Legislatu: n » attempt now to reco 
cile such a serious differe1 recor howevs s wort ) 
| engage the attention of p D sophers 
| ae 
[URDER AND THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH 
THE public can scarcely need to be reminded that the great crime, 
| the increase of which has lately startled and | 
| still punished by death. Wilful, premeditated 
never pardoned. Against it the law still decrees 
; punishment, and on conviction the decree is 
ecuted. Yet is this crime now rife amongst us 
cially the form of wife-killing, the most revolting of all murders 
The arm on which tender afte = n leans for support reaches it a 
; | poisoned cup or bruta ly repels it with a murderous blow. The 
imcreased protection which of late the law has sought to give 
| woman has apparently but provoked grosser outrages In at 
| tempting to shield her from unworthy chastisement, it seems only 
| to have induced her brutal master to assassinate her. Wife-kill- 
ing by poison and by mere brute violence has become quite 
common. A solicitor, too, is shot in the public streets in open day 
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, like 
we would 
jurse to 


affair 


fails 


d as making li 


by aconnection who is describ: 
is plain that the extreme pur 
other punishm to realise the 
| effectually prevent murder, we 
| other means. 
So Mr Bright 


eht of th 

1ishment ‘+h relied on 
» exp cted effect; and if 
must probably re 


so mu 
ents 


have 


Manchester and 
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é nd the Ass yclation for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishn ur: ngingis, a » the statement 
made by the hon, member at Rochdale, an old custom founded only 
on prejudice or passion, 2 ke a woman burning herself at her hus- 
band’s funeral, or a d votee of Juygernaut wing himself under 





ient 1 


‘cording t 


thro 


the wheels of the idol’s car. The great object in inflicting the 
punishment is to make human life as sacred and as secure as pos- 


| sible ’ and he inging a inan like a dog only lessens in the eves of the 


ae the sanct ty of life. As long as there is hanging, said 
a policeman to Mr Bright, there will be murder. “ What did 
66 « Weel ks do (a man who murdered his master in Drury lane some 
‘time ago)? He went to seeaman hanged at Newzate. Heran 
at half-past 9 o’clock the same morning to see a woman hanged 
at Ho: rsemonger lane, and what he said was this, ‘ Why, it’s 
‘ni ng—it’s but a kick, and its over.” The sight of an exe- 
sutton h is Slmuar effects on others, and to take awa lift judi lally 
only excites men to destroy it. Ihe recent ace unts of the ex- 
ecution of hundreds and thousands of persons at Carton, must have 
} convinced evs ry one that life is not ‘sa red an ie Chinese. 
Sir John Bowring has informed us, in fact, that ihere exists, in 
conjunc tion wit 1a great frequency of capital punishment, a great 
disregard of life amongst the peopl 
It is gon, since, as Mr Bright stated, that three or four 
human beings were st ing >W ly at Newgate, and were seen 
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swinging in the breeze. Twenty or thirty persons were then sep. 
tenced to death at a time for issuing a bad half-crown or a forged 
one-pound note. ‘The practical lesson taught by the process was, 
that man, for any purpose, such as preventing ill-exe. 
cuted coins or inconvertible bank notes, which carried in their de. 
nominations or their false promises incontestable evidence of a dis- 
regard in those who coined or issued them of the right of pro. 
perty, from being imitated, might take away life. It was a specific 
encouragement to murder. It proc laimed to all the « xpe diency 
of killing to secure a presumed advantage. 

Nor were executions of coiners and forgers in the early part of 
this century only examples of such a false and terrible rule, 
Properly Mr Bright reminds the public that, between the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and the period when the reform of our criminal 
laws was begun, it was deemed expedient to visit upwi irds of 200 
offences, including such as stealing out of a shop to the value of 5g 
or cutting down a young tree, with the extreme punishment of 


some or 


1 
the 


deat Mr Bright seems, however, to be mistaken in ascribing 
this kind of violence to our being “ under the Government of an 
“aristocracy.” It was after the eam indeed, that the 
general savageness spoke out mo ely, or was more plai nly em- 


bodied, in our enactments. 


which immediately 


The "die ial murders of Judge Je Hreys 
y preceded the Revolution, the endless behe adings 











for treason, the vile conspiracies to take away life, with cor. 
responding ear-clippings and hand-choppings an id burnings at the 
stake for no offences at all, which prevailed continuously long 
before 1688, prove very — ‘tly that the general savageness was 
far greater in anterior pe riods 
About the period of the i volution mercantile property, as dis- 
tinguished from property in land, began to acquire its present 
iscendi ancy. lhe middle classes the shopk epers on Ludgate 
hill, whom ~ Bright speaks of, manufacturers, and bankers, or is- 
suers of e-pound notes—became influential le sislat rs, and they 
applied the old scheme of trying to put down an enemy, a competi- 
t or a dissident by hanging or beheading, to give security to 
property very new and annoying infraction of property as it 
rose, such as sti aling from bleaching grounds and from shops 
decorated to attract customers, had thi old rule applied to it, and 
life was taken to protect property as it had before been taken 
to guard a Government against the inroads of opinion or secure 
uniformit vy of creed. We must vindicate aristocratic rule from 
ny special blame for the ext sion of hanging between the 
Revolution and the beginning of this eentury, on tine plea that it 
was expedient to take life in order to give greatel security to the 
property of the middle clas-ses. 
Before the Revolution could have had any effect on our enact- 
nents, in 1695, Mr Macaulay tells us— 
l coil too, multiplied and prospered, for the worse the current 
money beca the 1 ea t was imitated. During more than thirty 
this evil ha mn Atf it had been disregarded : at 
ength had } ! un in rse to the country. It was to no 
purpose tha 3 law yin and clipping were rigorously 
uted \ very it the ¢ Bailey terrible examples were 
Lack Hur with four, J s wretches convicted of « yunterfeiting 
nutailat money of the rea ere dragged month after month up | 
Holborn hill 0 ne mornil v were hanged and a woman (was) 
yurned for clipy Tl uch as to lawless spirits seemed 
more th yportionate to the risk 
The h ting men and women for slight 
off S right of property, magnified in 
the cas the greater offence of treason, did 
by no means o1 right would imply, at the Revolu, 
tion. — that ho ible practice, existing in a far greater degree 
prior to the Revolution, kept alive for many years, and still to some 
degree ‘to ps alive and strengthens, the old barbarousness in which 
it originated. In the case of the forgery of bank notes, for which 


d death at the close of the last and begin- 
now satisfied by subsequent experience 
; consequence of some improper 
tion ; for it almpst disappeared as bank notes ceased to be 
inconvertible, as sovereigus supplied the place of small notes, and 

d,so as to render forgery more difficult 


as notes were better executt 
and less gainful. The other horrible exec utions recorded by Mr 
It would not 


Macaulay were in like manner due to the Legislature. 

allow individuals to supply the nation with proper coin, and it 
did not supply the nation itself. On the good coin it did supply, 
and on the clipped and defaced coin seve ral Governments in those 
periods of contention had helped to introduce, it fixed the same 
exchangeable value, and, of course, drove all the good coin it was 


so many persons suffers 
ning of this century, 
that the forgery was originally the 


we art 


legisla 





continually at the expense of issuing out of circulation and into 
the melting pot. By its own negligence and ignorance of the 


principles of the production of wealth, it created the temptation to 
false coinage and clipping, and then it hanged the wretches by 


bay « 


dozens who acted on the temptation and committed the crime. 
We do not accuse Government—using the word in the largest 
sense—of causing the old barbarity; but being from its very 


nature conservative, always holding society back to the past to the 
extent of its power, it continued the barbarity, and continued and 
increased accordingly the practice of hanging for very small 
offences long after it was condemned by our improved humanity. 
If it have not made our people at present as brutally regardless of 
life as the Chinese, itis due to other principles than thee xpediency 
it has so faithfully followed in every age, of taking away life to 
attain its own objects. 























|| may be expected from it showing 
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| what our error consists. 
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Mr Bright insists, with great truth, 
than it was 100 or 
frequent than it 
reverence for lift 


that life is now more secure 
200 years ago, when hanging was much more 
now and | s the 

in the > pe a > W hich h as 


is ; trac 


security toa g 


pulled the hal 


rrowlng 


ter from 


the gallows and struck the axe fro ym. the hand of the execu a Y 
It hes forced the legislature—unwi oe to give up power - de- 
part from old usare to sweep aw Ly a great mult itude of at h- 
dealing laws. This improved spirit of humanity is in a manner 
common to Europe. The first great and popular wo ox cone lemning 
| the punishment of dc = was written by an Italiar In France 
four revolutions or more have t ken n Age ice Within the last 30 years 


any se mblance of the horrors 
disting ul ished. 
Engl und, 
itever 
ypt d, a 


crowth 


rac d 1 


re volution 


them was disg 

great was 
growb up in France, then, as well as 
say in the greater part of Europe, wh 
Gove rnment or the religious creed ad 
nity. To this and the of 
| future improvement. 

It is of infinite importance, 
crime, that the nation should make no mistake on this point. 
| think, indeed, that Mr Bright—a man now influential in Parlia- 
| ment, spoken of as one of the leadin 1” orators in the Commons 
| would do well to review his opi nions on the subject. We have 
| adverted to one point on which he has obviously allowed his pre- 

judices to dictate an incorrect statement; and we can find no ex- 
cuse for any gentleman bedaubing with sectarian and political 
colours the prodigiously important question which the 
— r has undertaken to discuss. ‘The means by which crimes 
have been mitigated or lessened in past times, and by which we may 
hope they may be mitigated and lessened in future, are wholly in- 
| dependent of party political opinions,which ought not to be allowed 
| to contaminate this most important subject. 
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» honourable 


| The crimes which now really torment us are crimes against the 
| right of property, and they spring from the influence of th: 
| over the mind. 
Palmer, 
to get it. 
| ceasing to 


itr or ht 
all have property for their object, and orginate in a desir 
As much improvement has arisen from the Legislature 
take life for trifling offences, so much improvement 
more deferential respect to 
To have property respected by all the 
of the public and the Legisla- 
That some of our institutions and approved 


the right of property. 
people, the influential part 
ture must respect it. 


practices as regards property ure te rribly erroneous, Wwe May sus- 
pect from the general condition of society; and we may infer 


we from the time when we shall 


Wonderful within the 


that are not far learn exactly in 


last few years has 


been the increase of population and wealth, the progress of 
invention in the mechanic arts and improvement in all the 
sciences which relate to the material world. But in past times 
such improvements have been attended or speedily followed 
by moral improvement. An increase of power, a companied by 
| unmodified, untamed passions, leads to destruction. ‘The power 
of material civilisation is never united to moral barbarism. 


From the great increase latterly of material power, we may an- 
| ticipate, therefore, the speedy increase of moral knowledge and 
the advent of moral improvement. Unless we comprelt nd its 
| causes, We may standin the way, and the great efforts now 
making to effect good may result in great mischief. 
SUGAR—CONSUMPTION IN FRANCE. 
WE mentioned on the 5th inst., in our Banking article, that the 
French Government had modified the duties on sugar in a sens¢ 
favourable to free trade aud approximatively to our own sugar 








duties. An old French merchant, whose pamphlet is dated Havre, 


Jan. 3rd., complains, while he admits the propriety of the recent 
reduction of 3frs in the differential 
that the Government does not low: 
that it untouched, 


nothing of continuing the reduction of duty 


duty levied on foreign sugar, 
r the duties on French sugars. 
all the abuses of drawbacks 


leaves and says 


on colonial sugar 


which according to the present law stops in March, 1856. He 


complains that the Government leaves the principles of the present 
law concerning exportation in full force, instead of framing a law 
which shall 
at the same 


have consumption for its chief object, and which would 
M. Larrequy, the 


author of the pamphlet, adverts to some other faults of the present 


time give an increase of revenue. 


sugar duties in France, and advoeates strongly the adoption there 


of a system similar to the system established here. He points out 


that the effects of our system have been most advantageous, the 
consumption per head per annum having increased from 7 kilo- 


grammes at the end of 1844 to 16 kilogrammes at the end of 1854, 
while the net revenue in 1855 is estimated (it is not yet announced 
officially) at 150 million francs « 


duction of the duties was accomplished. 


gainst 130 millions before the re- 


The writer rather under- 
estimates our consumption, which, including molasses, &c., was 
nearer 36 lbs per head in 1854 than 395 lbs according to his 
statement. 
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his deductions from the amount of revenue collected 
from sugar in France, which it must be recollected is in part a home 
produ uct, the writer estimates the consumption of sugar per head in 
I rai in 1854 at only one-fourth as much as in England, or 
in 182 »4 4 kilogrammes per head, and in 1855, the year of the Ex- 





Draw on , 


hibition. 4} kilogrammes. From such results the writer concludes 
that these figures, deduced from the amount of revenue, cannot | 
be exact, and that more sugar is consumed in France than is thus 
shown. Even considering the mode of living in the two coun- 
tries he cannot believe, taking into account the progress of 


luxury and opulence, that so little is consumed in France. 

M. Larrequy does not do full justice 
of the people in the two countries. He notices how little sugar, 
comparatively, is consumed in Ireland. Now, the condition of 
the bulk of the population of rural France approximates much 
more to that of the people of Ireland than to that of the bulk of 
the population of England. The great consumption of sugar per 
head in France is confined to Paris and other large towns : in 
England, where the mass of the people drink tea, it is diffused 
over every part of the country. It is noticed in the Daily News 
of yesterday, that tea was not mentioned in the table of French 
imports, and that the omen 1 of coffee did not exceed the 
consumption of coffee in England by more than one-fourth, though 
the populat ion of France is 36,000,000 and our population only 
28,000,000. ‘lhe principal beverage here is tea, of which the con- 
sumption last year was 62,000,000 lbs, which will go far to explain 


to the condition of the bulk 


US| 


the greater consumption of sugar in England than in France. 
It must be remembered, too, that the fruits of France, all 
her fine grapes, peaches, melons, pomegranates, &c., &c., and her 


vegetables, enjoying more sun than the productsof England, have 

in them more saccharine matter, and the people naturally require 
less of the product of the tropical cane than our people. The fine 

compots of France, made from sweet plums and grapes, require far 
lesssugar to preserve them than our jams and jellies, made of sour 
gooseberries and sour currants. We, therefore, are disposed to 
taking into consideration the condition of the bulk of the 
almost universal use of tea here and it not being 


believe 
people, the 





used in France, and the different climates and different products 
of the two countries—that the estimate of the consumption of 
sugar per head in France, derived from the revenue returns, is 
tolerably correct. On this showing, it was in 1854 4 kilogrammes, 
and in 155 4; kilogrammes per head, while in England it is 
more than 16 kilogrammes, say 36 lbs per head, 

WHY SILVER 18 EXPORTED TO THE EAST. 
DURING the last five years, silver to the amount of more than 
22,000,0002 has been exported from England to India and 
China; and from other countries, both of Europe and the New 
World, a similar movement has been in operation. The exporta. 
tion has gone on increasing, the quantity which we alone sent out 
in the year i ist closed having reached no less a figure than 


6,409,000/; and no explanation which can be deemed satisfactory 


ha 


s as yet been offered of this remarkable phenomenon. Some, 
indeed, will say that the construction of railways in India 
goes far to account for it, large supplies-of silver being required to 
par crowds of workmen employed on the lines; but this cause 
is ludicrously insufficient. Besides, it does not show why silver is 


transmitted to China on a scale unusual y great, since there they 


*) 


are not making railways as in India. ‘The fact is, those who seek | 
the explanation in anything abnormal in the condition of the 
countries of the East are altogether on a wrong track; and it is 


by reference to what has occurred elsewhe 


e the whole difficulty is 
to be cleared up. 


All our readers are aware that since the unprecedented produc- 
tion of gold has set in, silver has been rapidly displaced in France 
and the United States, owing to the double standard which pre- 


viils in each ; the law allowing the inhabitants to discharge their 
pecuniary liabilities in sums containing fixed relative quantities 
of the and the preference 


its growing abundance has ren- 


of either precious metals indifferently ; 


naturally being given to gold, 
dered it cheaper 
silver. 
in France at the rate of 4,000,007 per annum, and in the Uniteg 
States at about 1,000,000/; gold the annual coinage in 
housands. But now, matters 


re has been coined annually, on 


while 
lad , t 
lom exceeded afew t 


Of ¢ ld the 


each country sel 
are widely ditferent. 
an average, 
been no less than 20,000,000, is 
from what the account for 1855 
trary, silver lined to the 


hich, it believed, differs little 
vill exhibit ; while, on the con- 
trifling amount of 80,0002. And 
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nas a¢ 


in the United States a change of a similar character has been pro- 
s equal in extent, the amount of gold | 
asin France, and that of silver | 
circumstance being 


ceeding, th no mean 
coined not having been so grea 
not having fallen off so 


ugh by 


much,—the latter 








than its former estimated worth with respect to 
Before the last discoveries, silver had been usually coined | 


in France, since 1849, 9,000,0001, that for 1854 having | 
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| silver cleared up. 


| purposes ; 
| nels of circulation may be rendered, there will be no reflux of sil- 


| culation for 
|! movement of that met ul of late years ; but it is because its accus- 
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occasioned by the introduction of subsidiary ce ne that is, 
coins containing a smaller amount of silver than Wo uld be equiva- 
lent in worth to the proportion ut e part of t gold pi leces they are 
taken to represent, an ange dient introduced into the United States 
in 1853, in imitation of our Silver Coinage Act of 1816. So far a 
regards France, this great increase may be account d for partially 
by reference to the requirements of her army in the Russian 
and Turkish dominions. But this goes but a little way in 
explanation, French coins not being a favourite = ct of export, 
owing to their being charged with a seigneurage at the Mint in- 
stead of being coined gratuitously like sovereigns in England. 
This expense attending the tr unsformation of coin into bullion 
enhances proportionably, in Fri ance, the value of the former over 
an equal quantity of the latter ; and this affords ar : inducement t 
send bullion rather than coin abroad, where the one is seldom worth 
more than the other. Thus the arpa cause of the very consi- 
derable increase in the French gold coinage, unaccompanied by 


| any apparent plethora of money generally, must be looked for 


elsewhere than the demands for carrying on the pose nt war; and 
it is clearly to be found in the fact that the gold has not only to 
supply the pli ice of the silver which otherwise oul have been 
coined, but also of much of what in past years had been coined, and 
has been exported since. In a number of La Presse for last July 
25th, we read that “silver money is rapidly being melted; 
“ five-franc pieces are becoming scarce at Paris; the Bank pays 
“its notes in twenty-franc gold pieces; and during 1853 it had 
“ been found profit: able to export about 12,000, 0007 worth of sil- 
“ ver, since which it is believed the operation has proceeded still 
“ faster.” Such being the case, the new supplies of silver no lon- 
ger required by France, the United States, and some other coun- 


| tries, and the old supplies of that metal discarded as just described, 


are distributed among those nations who still continue to be cus- 
tomers, the principal customers drawing off the largest share. 
But these are, magus intervallo, the nations of Eastern Asia; and 
thus we have the entire difficulty ef accounting for the late drain of 
It may be asked what will induce them to pur- 
chase so much more silver than before ; but the answer is obvious ; 


| for the metal in Europe and America having become more abun- 


dant compared with the demand than it used to be, the course of 
the foreign exchanges will guide it to where it is still in request, 
and create an enlarged demand by offering it on better terms. 
There it will be absorbed in the currency, or devoted to other 
and no matter how much fuller than usual the chan- 


ver until the extra supply in the East has depressed its value yet 
lower than the decline in the demand has reduced it elsewhere. 
That it will be long before this comes to pass cannot be doubted 
when we call to mind how enormous must be the field of circula- 
tion for silver in the East, employed as that metal is as the me- 
dium of exchange throughout ali the vast realms of India and 
China, inhi abited by the great bulk of the population of the world. 
And it is also to be borne in mind that the practice of hoarding is 
still very prevalent, sc that much of the new importations of sil- 
ver, instead of being actively employed as ' would had they re- 
mained in the Western countries, will be buried in the ground for 
safe kee ping, and there produce as little effect on currency and cir- 
culation as if they never had been extracted from the mines. 


We have seen that it is not the opening of new channels of cir- 


silver in the Kast which has occasioned the great 


tomed channels in other countries have been choked up with gold, 
it has overflowed them and poured into those which were left 


| free, thereby rendering these latter far deeper than oe It is 


a question of interest to consider how long this process will con- 
tinue, and what alterations, if any, are to be expected in its pre- 


| sent state. The silver sent through England alone in 1854 reached 


nearly 6,500,000/; and it is impossible to say how much more has 
passed thither, especially to China, from other quarters. In the 


| trade with France and America large quantities are known to 


have been transmitted. But what was sent from England goes 
far to account for the entire annual production of silver, which 
consists of about 8,000,000/; and if we take from this latter what 
is sent to such places other than India and China which still con- 
tinue to employ silver (as, for example, Holland, where that metal 


| isthe standard, and England and the United States, where it is 
| used for subsidiary coins, to say nothing of a variety of realms 
| whose currency regulations and requirements it would be an end- 


less task to enumerate), there will not remain so much as what is 
sent to the East from one country—England—omitting all notice 
of what is transmitted from America, France, and other countries, 
amounting, it is not unlikely, to me arly as much more. This 
shows that the present movement is less a process by which the 
fresh supplies of silver are distributed throu; ghout the world as fast 


| as produced, than the result of a redistribution of the old supplies, 


driven out of countries where before they had been in general 


| use, and —s up by those who continue to employ them. 


After some time the latter portion of the process will come to 
an end, and henceforth no more silver will pass each year to the 
East than such portion of the 8,000,0007 annually raised as may 
suit the requirements in those quarters compared with what exist 
in the rest of the commercial world. 


existence dates so far back; it was such a turbulent and unblessed 
| existence while it lasted; her nationality is so far trampled out ; 
| her fragments are divided among so many States, ande njoy such 
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Tue third great principle which, as it seems to us, we ought to 
keep in view in our own foreign policy, is to aid whenever opportu. 
nity offers and prudence permits in such a revision of the malp of 
Europe as shall lay the foundation for lasting harmony and peace, 
It is obvious that there are conditions in the existing division and 
allotment of States which forbid permanent vepose ; which, on the 
the contrary, as long as they remain unrectitied will prove per- 
petual elements of discord; and which are such because they vio- 
late obvious boundaries and trample on the ties of kindred—pe. 
cause, in a word, they are artificial and forcible, instead of being 
natural and spontaneous. Itven before the great removal of land. 
marks in the Napoleonic wars there were several territorial and 
eovernmental arrangements which, being incongruous in them- 
selves or out of harmony W ith the feelings of the par ties prinei- 
pally concerned, could only be upheld by external pressure. The 
treaties of Vienna altered but aggravated these anomalies, and 
subsequent events have made them still more severely felt, 
Among these, oppressed or disrupted nationalities stand first inim- 
ports ince. To whatever source the fact is to be traced, we know now 
that there are no political ties so strong as those of consanguinity 
of race, no political hatred so bitter and inextinguishable as those 
of unamalgamating nations. ‘Two countries may unite under one 
crown as long as their several characteristics are respected and 
their several institutions are maintained,—as long as the tie be. 
tween them is one of mutual consent, and not one of diplomatic 
arrangement, or victor and vanquished. But if it have its origin 
in war and violence, in war only can it issue. 
Now, to pass over minor impropricties, there are four anti-na- 
tional arrangements in the distribution of European States, which, 
in their present form at least, cannot continue, or can continue 
only as perennial causes of discord and confusion;—the partition 
of Poland ; the absorption of Hungary; the Austrian occupation 
of Lombardy and Venice ; and the heterogeneous empire of ‘Turkey 
in Europe. We do not, of course, mean to say that we ought to 
take any immediate or forcible steps for rectifying these anomalous 
and indefensible arrangements ; but simply that statesmen should 
regard them as provisional only, as what cannot permanently 
| subsist or be acquiesced in, and as needing correction and 
modification when opportunity occurs;—that they should de- 
termine in their own minds what alterations are desirable, and be 
| prepared to advise, countenance, and aid them when circumstances 
make action possible and wise. 


Poland is a difficult question. The annihilation of her separate 


different degrees of discontent,—that it is hard to say what now 
can or ought to be done. ‘That a blunder as well as a crime was 
committed when she was conquered and divided ; that Prussia and 
Austria have purchased their share in her sp nls very dearly by 
losing a bulwark which might have protected them permane ntly 
from the overshadowing curse of Russian influence,—is now evi- 
dent; but it is not probable that they see their error clearly 
enough to be willing to disgorge their plunder; it is quite certain 
that all the three partitioning Powers will never consent to re- 
establish the separate and substantive existence of their victim | 
(though two might); and it is almost certain that no other Powers 
and scarcely any combination of events can bring about this con- 
summation against their united will. The main portion, too, of | 
Poland has been absorbed by Russia, and as Muscovites and Poles 
are branches of the same great Sclavonic tribe, the question at 
issue is one rather of government than of race; and if suffered to 
possess a separate nationality, there is no reason to believe that 
the two branches would not harmonise very well together. The 
case of Poland, therefore, is one on which wise and benevolent 
statesmen may well differ, and on which we dare not dogmatise. 

The case of Turkey also is one of singular difficulty and com- 
plication, and was and will remain so independently of the 
oa war—which may or may not throw some light upon the 
problem and give a clue to its possible solution. At present it is 
easy tosay what cannot and _ 1ust not be permitted: it is not easy 
to say what should or can be done. The sympathies of Europe 
are offended by the aatinile of an alien, Oriental, and Maho- 
metan race, a million or so in numbers, holding sway over many 
millions of tribes of Christians,—even though asa rule they do 
not oppress them more than all half-civilised Governments oppress 
their subjects. Still as yet no feasible alternative has presented 
itself. It is admitted on all hands that in an empire comprising 
such a variety of races, languages, and religions, the supremacy 
of any one would be an injustice even more inadmissible than the 
continuance of the actual anomaly. The Greeks in Turkey are few; 
the Sclavonians are many; the mixed races are more numerous | 
than either. It is felt by all that the experience of the Greek 
kingdom has put the theory of a Greek empire out of court. We 
know too well what Austrian government is out of Austria, to 
dream for one moment of the sin of subjecting one additional 
square mile of Europe to that stupid, insolent, and incurable do- 
mination. And we are now at war, and prepared to continue at 
war for an indefinite period, in order to prevent Russia from ex- 
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a 
tending her authority over “the sick man’s” inheritance. Two 
and only two practic: able arr ingements for European Turkey sug- 
est themselves which might be at once feasible and permanent 
a federation of States, republican or monarchical, according 
as their natural bent or other circumstances should decide (of which 
Servia and the Principalities offer a nearly perfect example), in- 
ternally independent but united for external action under the 
Suzerainété of the Porte;—or such a federation, sanctioned and 
yrotected by the public law of Europe, the Ottomans evacuating 
Berape. We do not here enter into any details to show either the 
practicé ability or the desirableness of this arrangement ; our object 
js not to discuss a question of knotty policy. We lesired 








have a 
| merely to point out that here lies a matter on which statesmen 
| must make up their minds, and determine the s » which 
| their efforts shot ild be steadily directed. 


olution t 


|| The case of Hungary is clear and urgent, but we have alr dy 
said enough to save us from the necessity of enlarging on it her 
Hungary, we may be sure will never acqueisce in servitude—nor 
lought she. ‘The Magyars are a warlike, intellectual, energetic, 

|| high-spirited people, very different from the Sclaves or Latins 
over Whom Austria has hitherto trampled. If conciliated, they 





|may raisc Austria to a position of commanding strength. If 
alienated, they will be to her a cause of permanent anxiety and 
jweakness. ‘Till Hungary be free—cither as an independent Stat 
}or united to Austria under one crown, but with separate, secure, 
l}and inviolable institutions of her own, the East of Ku ope will 
jalways be a ritated and convulsed. <A great crime will al vays bi 
dreading its impending retribution. An outraged people will 
always be watching toavenge their discomfiture and their wrongs. 
|| The dominion which Austria has now established in Hungary rests 
|on the sword alone ;—and the sword, in these days, though it may 
|turn a trembling scale, cannot be the basis for a peaccful and 


Moreover the tranquillity of Et 
| quires that Austria—or Austria’s substitute 
id stable; and as long 


| be strong 
ces her to employ one-half her 


| enduring arrangement. rope ve- 


and successor 
as she adher 
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| which for empil keeping down 








| the other half, it is obvious she can be neither. 
|| The case of Italy is nearly similar. Austria’s possession of 
|| Venice dates from 1815. Her claim to Lombardy is of much 
ll earlier date. Her footing in the North has stimulated her to ex- 
tend her influence over the entire Peninsula. ‘This brings het 
l!into a state of constant sowrde hostility and quent actual colli- 
sion with France. ‘The petty tyrants of Italy maintain their au- 
| thority only by the aid of Austria, actual or latent. This makes 
ther as detested at Rome and Nap s as shu at Milan. The Italian 
lloathing of the “ barbarian” yoke is searecly to be expressed in 
| words. is grounded less on countless acts of brutality and op- 
| pression than on a sort of natural and instinctive abhorrence lt 
dates centuries back. It is as vehemently expressed in the pages 
of Machiavelli as in those of Pellico or Farini. ‘The animosity 
|| embodied in the “ Principe” of that veteran and profound states- 
|| man can si ircely be matched even by the language of Ma i 
| now. ‘This national hatred, too, is shared by all classes. The 
| Constitutionalists of Piedmont, the Federalists of Venice, th 
I fepublicans of every shade, all concur in affirming that ov this 
| point only can oe be no compromise—the Austrians must be ex- 
|| pelle d from It: Italy must be governed by Italians. This is 


| not a politic 7 aed 1, 2 doctrinal opinion—it isa faith, a pas- 
| sion, a fanaticism. No time can allay it; no arrangements can 
| circumvent it ; no wisdom or justice in the Government can miti- 
\ gateit. The Italians donot want the “ ‘Te deschi” to govern them 
| well—they want them away. Every one who knows anything of 


|| Italy—even those who have been conversant only with the oldest 
jiand soberest of will bear us out in this. No re-arr 

|| ment of the map of Europe can give us permanent or even tem- 
| porary tranquillity, which does not as of funda- 
||mental principles—respect for ” lian iong no 
|| people is hatred of the foreigner so 

jing. And no wonder when we read t} 
i The right of nations to a national « 
third principle of our Foreign Policy 

|| Mention. 
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It is a curious and inter esting confirmation of many of 





|| marks in this paper, that Napoleon who, with all his faults of 
|) mind and poli y; had more than any modern potentate the true 
genius of the statesman, had recognised the necessity of a re-ar- 


rangement of Europe based upon somewhat similar ideas —th« ugh 
he discarded the moral considerations which we would adopt as 
| corroborations if not as foundations of the political system of 
Europ We know from his conversations at St Helena how 
|| Strong his 0] ions were as to the ean of re-establishing 
the kinedom of Poland, a nf history explains to us how fatal w 

his error in not doing this when he had the opportunity. ‘To that 
mistake, even more than to his Spanish blunder, it is probab 


| that we may tr his overth 

}own Oricntal ambition, and the tempting bribes offered to him by 
| Alexander, could induce him to purchase the territorial aggran- 
| disc ment of France in the Levant by winking at a Russian 

| pation of Constantinople. We know, too, how strongly he felt 

i || the danger to Western civilisation from Muscovite advances. <A 

|| Memoir ‘addressed to him by Talleyrand after the victory at Ulm, 


| showing how he might effect a reconstruction of the 
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nap oi | wisdom of the Parhament. 





Ce 
E ‘urope which should be at once simple, permanent, and favourable 
to France, will be read with great interest now, and will remind 
us not a little of a recent pamphlet supposed to be the production 


of his nephew—* La revision de la Carte de Europe.” We quote 
from Mignet :— 





Lui exposant alors ses vues, il ajoutait qu’il y avait en Europe quatres 
grandes puissances, la France, )’Autriche, l’Angleterre, la Russie—la 
Prusse n’ayant ¢té placée un instant sur la méme ligne que par le génie de 
Frédéric II. que la France était la s¢ ule puissance parfaite, (ce sont ses 
expressions), parceque seule elle réunissait dans une juste proportions les 
leux ¢léments de grandeur qui étaient inégalement repartis entre les 
autres, richesses et les hommes ; que l’Autriche et |’Anglelerre 
ctaient alors les ennemies naturelles de la France, et la Russie son 
ennemie indirecte par la sollicitation des deux autres, et par ses projets 
sur l’empire Ottoman; que Autriche, tant q elle ne serait pas en rivalité 
Russie, et la Russie, tant ae le vesterait en contact avec la Porte, 
seraient facilement unies par l’Angleterre dans une alliance commune ; 
que du maintien d’un tel syst0me de rapports entre les grands Etats de 
l'Europe naitraient des causes permanentes de guerre ; 
seraient que des tréves, et que l’effusiondu sang humain ne serait jamais 
que suspendue. 


les 


’ 
ar tad 


I] se demandait dés lors quel était le nouveau syst®me de rapports, qui, 
supprimant tout principe de mésintelligence entre la France et l’Autriche, 


scparerait les intéréts del’Autriche de ceux de |’Angleterre, les mettrait 
en opposition avec ceux de la Russie, et par cette opposition guarantirait 
empire Ottoman et fonderait un nouvel équilibre Européen.  Telle | 
ctaitla position du problame. Voici quelle en €tait la solution. II pro- 
posait @éloigner V Autriche de UTItalie en lui Otant Etat Vénitien, de la 
Suisse en lui Gtant le Tyrol, de U Alli uagne meridionale en lui Stant ses pos- | 
sessions en Souabe. De cette maniere, e/le cessait d'etre en contact avec les | 


Etats fondés ou protégés par la France, et elle ne re stait plus en hostilité natu 


relie avec elle......... Apres avoir depouillé /Autriche sur un point, 
il Pagrandissait sur un autre, etlui donnait des compensations territoriales | 
proportionnées 2% ses pertes, afin que, n’¢prouvant aucun regret, elle ne 
fit aucun tentative pour recouvrer ce aui lui aurait ¢té enlevé. Ou 
étaient placé s ces compensations ? Dans la vallée meme du Danube, 
qui est le grand fleuve Autrichien. Elles consistaient dans la Valachie, 
la Moldavie, la Bessarabie, et la partie la plus septentrionale de la Bulgarie. 
Par la, disait-il en concluant, les Allemands seraient pour toujours 
exclus de I’Italie; et les guerres, que leurs prétensions sur ce beau pays 
avaient entretenues pendunt tant de siccles, se trouveraient a jamais 
eteintes; l'Autriche, possGdant tout le cours du Danube et une partie des 


cotes de la Mer Noire serait voisine de la Russie et des lors sa rivale—serait 





‘ é } , et des lors son allie; empire Ottoman acheterait, 
par la sacrifice uti provinces que les Russes «vaient déja envahies, 
sa eureté et un x avenir; i Angleter? trouverait plus d’alliés sur 

Continent, ou n’en trouverait que d’inutiles; les Russes, comprimés 
dans leurs deserts, porteraient leur inqyuiétude et leurs eflorts vers le 
mi cours des eve l pr csence des A iglais, 
tran S adv ures ces ¢ s d’aujourdhul 

‘lo brief summary oi melusions at which we 
have th regard to the principles and objects which 
should guide foreign policy of the British nation. They are 
tire irst—to discourage and thwart the spread of 
despot nts, and to encourage and aid the establishment 
and extension of free institutions :—second/y—neither to interfere 
ourselves nor to suffer others to interfere in contests between 
Sovereigns and their subjects—to protect States when we can 
against unjust oppression, but never to mix ourselves up with 
their internal battles:—and third/y—to favour such a_ recon- 


yut disturbing the balance 
lope of permanent tranquillity 
or natural affectior l. 
-these our objects; not to be pur- 
ims nor at imprude nt times—not to 
2 antly, in season and out of season.— 
to be avowed as ~~ desires, 
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to be forwarded by ntions diplomacy at al' times, to be aided by 
vigorous action, when opportunities present themselves. They 
should colour all our language and direct all our policy—just as 


the purpose of territorial aggrandisement gives meaning and co- 
hesion to the language and policy of Russia. It may be that we, 


baffled, often outflanked and out- 
shall sometimes hi see crimes com- 


shall be 
manceuvred; that we 
mitted at the 


like her,’ often 
7 





because moment we to prevent them ; 
that we shall sometimes Lane to forego tempting opportunities 
because rivalries and alliances combin inaction a matter 
of prudence and necessity But still all know what we 
wish and what we aim at; we shall not perplex others and dis- 


‘ 
1d then backward, 











erace ourselves by moving first forward a by 
1 we under one Administration what W indo under another ; we 
have compass to steer by, and a port to steer for ; and, 

than all, we not from confusion of min d or thoughtless 

in ons, mix ourselves up with with any iniquity or bind 
ourselves parties to any inadmis ble and untenable arranget nent. 
We shall engage ourselves to promote our great purposes, not al- 
wavs nor at all hazards, but when we « ; to permit no public in- 
ternational crimes that it is in our power to forbid ; to fight for the 
internal liberties of no foreign De ple, but to allow no foreign 
despot to interpose to crush them ; to respect nationalities ourselves, 
in L as far as in us hes to Secure respect to them rom others. 
These principles once established by the moral sense of the 
nation, the moment and the mode for giving effect to them may 
be sately left to thes wacity of the Minister, controlled by the 
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based, and were disposed to ask way the landowner is to be sup- | hibit improvement, and can scarcely prove profitable to the oecu- 
plied out of the public purse with a cheap and convenient fund for | piers :— 


} 
| improving his ae more than the shipowner, the manufac- | Agreement between Dr Rose, of Silver Lake, United States of America, | 
| 














turer, the shopke -eper, or any other owner of in Lprové ible property ; and William, Samuel, and James Hogg. 
and tbe notion that all ecu be so aided is of course absurd. This agreement, made between R. H. Rose of ‘he one part, and William, 
Samuel, and James Hogg of the other part, witnesseth : 

That Rose is to supply the farm and all the implements of husbandry 


» it ¢ Ss ) ] state re- 
have it at present in operation, and the owner of an estate re necessary. 


quiring to be drained who neglects to avail himself of the oppor- 


That William, Samuel, and James Hogg shall keep the same in good 
order, and at the close of the occupation of the farm, return to Rose the 


: _}| amount in value of these articles which shall have been delivered to them, 
may have to be ineurred, and to the unbusiness-like proprictor of | R 


tunity must be a simpleton. ‘There may, however, in some cases 


However, be the plan economically sound or the reverse, we 
} 
} 


be excuses for the neglect. Some trouble or preliminary outlay 
yse shall supply the horses, cattle, sh« p, and hogs, &c., that shall be 
an ents ailed or incumbered estate this m ly prove to be an in | proper to stock the farm. Wi liam, Samuel, and James Hogg are to 


superable obstacle ; or tenants may be unwilling to pay the « rk as good farmers and 






| keep them in the best or a *r, and to do all the w 





ing rent-charge, for such things are, though it will in most | good shepherds. On closing the accounts, after Rose shall have first 
instances repay them three or four times over. An instance has, | received from them the amount in value of the things received from | 
| however, occurred where the tenant is willing to undertake all the | 5!™ (Rose being the party of the first part, and William, Samuel, and 
| : s a > ‘ . 1 7 e vo heing the im atthe sand nant’ + . — 
| trouble of obtaining - loan and of executing the drainage works, | °2™° - eing the party Of tn ccone ps he parties are to be 
| . ’ : ‘ | IW sharers in tk on} of uh; —_-that ££ the w . presse 
| and to pay the rent-charge; all he asks the landlord to do is to | ‘ quar rers in gain of the whol :at is of the wool and increased 


value of the stock The parties are mutually 








\ coneur in thi costhuiien 30 as to obtain the loan, and that i eh ws ca = find the seed to be} 
| £ 1! sowed for the crops, and the crops are to be equally divided between them, | 
refuse 7 ; ; the grain measured in the barn, and the root crop properly secured in 
] T hat case is d tail d by Mr Carty I ight, of Ay nho, in a! tter to | the field by ate put into holes, and securely covered from the frost and 
|| the Times; the o str tive tand rd is a corporation, the Dean | weather. If Rose su plies the whole of the seed, he is to be entitled to | 
1} and Chapter of Windsor. The tale cannot be bettcr told than in | the same in vaiue from the crops before it shail be divided. The repairs | 
| Mr Cartwright’s letter : of the present fences, and all alterations or changes of them on the pre- 
| The Dean and Chapter of Windsor are owners of extensive farms, let sens Farm, are to is considered as the work of the tenants; but if they | 
to tenants on leases for 21 years, which it has been the custom to renew split and ating rails on the present farm from other places, or make stone 
ever n years at a low rent on payment of a proportionate fine. The | © ri s with the approbation of Rose, then the tenants are to be allowed | 
general bad condition of properties so held is notorious. These gentle- a fair price for the same. Rose isto furnish half of the salt used for 


farm purposes—the tenants the rest 


men not only set their faces against parish improvements to which they they use in their own family 
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to assist their tenants in improving their farms, but will not even give . i James Hogg are to receive in full, compensation for their 























them the opportunity of doing so at their own cost. Iam the lessee of a ae farm rs and shepherd-, the ae ab Wve specified. The 
a large farm of theirs in Oxfordshire which might be made very pro- | aie ms : FOps, %C., re ae the pi »perty of the _ of the first part, but 
ductive, but which is now almost a wast id | am debarred from im- = act the charge of the party of the sec nd part for the gs ne above 
proving it by its want of draining. I, therefore, lately applied to their | so - ——- ol che perty of the 5 ” nd part is to be held account- 

| steward to aid me in obtaining a Government loan to drain it, expressing aes wae a Sven _— Rose shall mak¢ <0 the second panty: 

\| my willingness to pay the whole of the rent-charge during oceans Any additi 1s Which the parties may think proper may be added to this 
pancy ol 21 years. It may ber ary » eXpiain that the Governe- re ? : my ee SS ar eee wn ae ee oe = 

| ment advances money for draining, to repaid by an annual rent-charge | oe te Se oo ee - wi ich 8 Rapes will not be we owe 

| of 6} per cent. for 22 years; but p ler for 21 3 | they a ree t the same hall be left for adjustment to the decision of 

| must get the lessor to j in In their it } () yuld think ‘that. | Edward White and John Craik. 

| as I am the lessee at a nominal rent for 21 years, i the moncy is to be | Phis ag ient is understood to have commenced last spring, and to 

{| expended in the permanent improv nt of th nd to at least the ex- | be mean » last from year to year, each year terminating on the Ist 

1! tent of the rent-charge, t | vould be most py to in in an | pri, Dut itt parti disagree, it may be terminated at the discretion 

|| application by which they would t their lan rmanent ted, | of eitl y sich party giving notice to the other six months be- 

jj} at the expense of the tenant, to at t > expe f the | '! n mination of the year, ur ist Aprilas aforesaid. 

1] outlay, namely, about 5/ per acre;—I y to at t t n he | a 

1} outlay, because it 1s only onco tion that the d . all eoht th 

land to this extent that the Government advance is t tained; and, in pb { era { ul re. 

|| addition to tl benefit from t draining, th ld turther have tl 

|} advant f the other im vhich the draining would lIcad to, | e 

but which s pr it wet t S I ‘ ) the st i | i () I Ly R ! . N CXCV. D nber, 1855. Murray. 
the possibility of the Dean and Chapt t ; rent-« for | Tue Es t Ky No, CCIX. January, 1856. L man and Co 
me 1 at the end « » vear i Ss} t t } t tin } 

ile tisha ast bass Weeks ecnehind ty aegis, aabeal eremmmneer | nS ne ee eae 
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i) from seeing that the farm must each year benefited more than t } Vol 1 and of Richard Cromwell, Mr Bankes’ “Story of 

| additional rent I undertake to pay, and at the end my | the | | Cast vhat more than the text Che decided Roya 

|| lessors w 1 come into the im| Lt ou crea [ of M m no mor ur than the warmest 
at the cost of one year 8 yment; and so, by this? il, I must « 5 — M. ¢ t estimat 
tinue to hold the land in its presen proved « | = = 

1} andthe Dean and Canon will, at the end my lease, fin ieir farn , . ee Dwell, We SFO not sul 
remaining in its present comparatively iluel condition ; id th | , L will not think him equally prejudiced on th 
their future re; ntatives are being « ived of the improved rent t . Mrs ‘3 transla of M. G t’s work meets with un- 

which their joining in tl pplica iv i ire the 1 erity fhe next art is one on Dr Hooker’s “ Himalayan 

Of ( | ee yu | b | j l i { nsib I irks 
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| renewed on paym of tenant would \ } he pury of ing 

jj ove! again for his own improvement. Lhis is no singular instances . : nat the phvsical o 3 ul history, & of 
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|| notoriously worse managed than any other landed property in tl ' : : 
1! kingdom, which is saying a great deal where so much mismanage- »' Gi _— ee oe ee " 
| - pe aa oe ol ‘ aa ent eee tor. : tl ince 1 tud f a career in whi we 
|} ment exists. But the question naturally arises—Why a he ae ’ ee ee ee eee 
} . ° . ‘ + ‘ +} — + 4 —— ‘ 
i} Cece istical corporations permitted to | t land Why are not , s51an \ ent, then refusing tue 
1] their obstructive rights dealt with as tith have bee Why : to the King, to the offer, a lect a 
11 do not our legislators authorise the lessees to purcha pro t rit vants; anon mended Napo- 
| perty for a commuted rent-charge, equi nt to the f value of 1 as Minister Finance, t art tary rat of 
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}i United States, where with moderate industry a farmer may soon corporal punishment been, in all ages, to Oriental minds, that the most vigi- 
}| acquire land of his own. ‘The system is one which must pro- ‘ lant and unsparing exercise of British authority, and the strictest watch 
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of such obstructive landlordism, where land is vested in : corpora- | 
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on the part of the European superiors over the native officials—which 


latter, we regret to say, seems in some cases to have been wanting —can 
prevent these cruelties. 

“The Life and Writings of M. de Stendhal”—the pseudonyme of Henri 
Beyle—is a posthumous tribute to the memory of a man insufficiently 




















known and honoured in his own lifetime. 








pronounces decidedly against any scheme of the kind, and quotes figures and 
facts in abundance to prove that, in the first place, no such plan can be 
executed at anything like the estimated price; and that, in the next place, 
if it were, it could not pay so well as the railroad now in course of con- 
struction. The writer on “The Rural Economy of France and Britain” 
attributes our superiority in agriculture in large measure to our political 
























and social condition, undisturbed by revolution, confiscation, and insecurity, 
and to the nature of English land tenure, often obliging a tenant perforce 
to consult not his own immediate interest only, but the permanent improve- 
ment of the land. 

“ Russian Campaigns in Asia” are a subject for an interesting sketch— 
including the war of 1828-29, and the present. Much that is said on the 
fall of Kars will, we think, be found worth attention; and certainly the 
history of the desperate defence will be read with great interest, from its 


succinctness and lucidity. The writer remarks :— 


“Before we proceed to draw any rash inference from this disaster, it is 
necessary to show what could have been done to avert it. Kars fell, not 
from the insufliciency of its defences, but from the want of provisions. The 
only effectual ngeans of saving the place would have been to defeat Moura- 
vieff at the head of his army, or at least to compel him to retreat, and to 
throw stores into the place. Were these means in our power? We pre- 
sume that it will scarcely be contended that, in the. state of affairs in the 
Crimea, the allied commanders would have been justified in detaching any 
considerable portion of their European forces to operate, without prepara- 
tion, on an entirely new basis in Asia; and even if it had been possible to 
send troops there, the difficulty of providing supplies for the army would 
only have increased in the same ratio as the numbers of the allied forces. 
The Turkish commanders and administrators of the army in Asia Minor 
alone had it in their power to do something to prevent this great loss; 
and they unhappily left Kars to its fate, whenno one else could assist that 
heroic garrison. Selim Pasha even refused to accept the offer of Colonel 
Stewart to lead a force for the relief of the place.” 

The “ Quarterly Review” treats the subject in 
















































































a very different tone, 





denouncing the\“ incompetency and neglect” of the English Government, and 
throwing upon them, if not the whole, certainly the chief blame for this 
disastrous issue. A large part of the article on the “‘ Results and Pro- 
spects of the War” consists of an attempt to prove that Russia certainly 
will not accept the conditions to which she Aas just sa’mitted. The article 
on “ Reformatory Schools” is very goo!;—lucid, judicious, and discrimi- 
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< nating. The account of the foreign institutions is worth attention. 
5 “Table Talk” quotes numerous specimens, more or less interesting, of 
the “—ana” whereof Tennyson complains. Two dramatists of very dif- 
ferent ages and character—Menander and Henry Fielding—are the sub- 









ject of an article a-piece. ‘‘ Landscape Gardening ” is curious and enter- 








taining. “The Neology of the Cioisters” is a subject into which we ill 
| mot enter:—remarking only that whatever be Mr Jowett’s authority in 
other matters, the slight to his scholarship implied in some of these criti- 





cisms does little credit to the reviewer's taste or judgment. 
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and Walford. 

THE New QUARTERLY REVIEW AND DIGEST OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
No. XVII. Boswort!: and Harrison. 

THE present number of the “ British Quarterly” contains several good 

articles, though only one of 


January. Jackson 





January. 






An article on the 
rise and strange success of Mormonism is ratl and not 
much to the point as might be wished, but is fiir and discriminating. 
Rather better is a paper on the “ influence of Romanism and Protes- 
tantism ;” by 


» Cath 


any immediate interest. 





dry, 


er quite so 
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which is clear and forcible, but marked a tone of insolent 
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jlicism much that 
An 
article on the “War—its Ethics and its Object,” deals severely with Mr 
Cobden’s last pamphlet, and quotes against him some of the strictures of 
the Leeds Mercury. 

The “ The New Quarterly,” eschewing the battle-fields of politics, confines 
itself to the duty of examining and criticising at no 
the new books of the last three months. About 


—English, French, German, Italian—are reviewed: 
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bigotry, and by the unfairness of attributing t 


evidently belongs to difference of race and of political institutions. 
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an illustrated 
notice of the Christmas books adds to the value of the number. 
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THe ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. 
| Our Transatlantic brethren will have 


Murray. 








no rig 





ht to quarrel with the “ Eng- 
lishwoman” on the score of natioual prejudice. 








She went, as we think, and 























writes, as every one must admit, with a determination to find things cou 








| leur de rose, and to describe them accor lingly, at least to a sufhcient de- 











| . 
| gree to afford materials for comp 


p:rsons very disparaging, and insinuations 





| absurdly unjust, towards English manners and institutions. Indeed, her 
first idea, on finding a comfortable hotel or a civil travelling companion in 
the United States, is apparently to indulge in the reflection that snch 
| things are utterly unknown in England. She was certainly fortunate in 

















The writer on “ The Suez Canal’’ 
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that country in finding agreeable friends and a cordial reception in some 


of the best society in New York, and evidently enjoyed the perplexities 
and even the discomforts of her journey. A biographer is allowed the pri- 
vilege of hero-worship; and if we grant the same licence to our authioress 
for her admiration of the country in which she made so interesting a tour, 
we may be gratified as well as entertained by her account of the scenes, 
customs, and institutions which she describes with so much zest, 


The same indulgence cannot, however, be extended to a far ‘more 
grievous fault which pervades these pages. The authoress is unhappily ig 
the habit of writing, in an off-hand way, and with a dogmatic self-com-. 
placently which is sometimes ludicrous and sometimes provoking, sarcastie 
or condemnatory sentences upon all manner of persons and subjects about 
which she understands little or nothing. She holds up toridicule a certain 
Englishman who insisted on lecturing his fellow-travellers in the stage- 
coach on chemistry, astronomy, and divers other topics, with equal dog. 
matism and ignorance. But we cannot help being reminded ofthis gentle. 
man when we find the writer taking advantage of the sight of a Roman 
Catholic church with its crowd of simple-hearted worshippers to lament over 
the hard fate of so many of her fellow-creatures who are so blindly devoted 
to “a religion which cannot save”; or availing herself of the good health 
and spirits of the “ Premier” of Prince Edward’s Island as an excuse for an 
insinuation against Lord Palmerston, and intimating that ‘the cares of 
office in England do not seem to be very oppressive.” In another place 
she goes out of her way to reproach Englishmen with inconsistency in their 
reprobation of slavery, while neglecting the oppressed condition of the fac- 
Po 


tory children; and elsewhere singles out the factory operatives as an ag- 


grieved and underpaid class of English labourers, These blemishes are 
perfectly gratuitous, but they indicate a trait of the writer's character which 


tends not a little to spoil her work. 


Landing at Halifax, and travelling through Nova Scotia over bad roads 
and insecure bridges, in a most uncomfortable waggon of a stage-coach, 
the authoress and her party sailed for Prince Edward’s Island—the “ gars 


At 


den of British America.” At present, the description of the island hardly 


answers to its name. Its capital is ill-built, unpaved, and unlighted; 
political squabbles are frequent and violent, and cultivation has not yet 
made much progress, 


The 


skill, activity, and enterprise. 


New Brunswick is not much more leniently treated. 


colonists in general, except in Upper Canada, are accused of want of 


> 
The means of communication generally 


appear to be very bad—contrasting most ul favourably both with the 


mother country and their neighbours of the United States. The steamers 


are dirty, disagreeable, and unpunctual; the rords and vehicles detestable; 


and though railroads have been talked of, no sign appears of their com- 


mencement. 


The scarcity of labour in these colonies is such as to offer great attrac- 


tions to the emigrant, but it is felt as a severe inconvenience by the 


1er Classes of society on the spot. 





The workmen e nployed in private. 


or public service are independent aud self-reliant to or beyond the verge 
of incivility or even insolence. ‘The * servant nuisance” is as great as in 
the States. No domestic “ helps” are to be procured except raw Irish 
girls, who object vehemently to wearing shoes, and sit down on a sofa in 
the drawing-room to read the master’s books. Indeed, it seems as if the 
ladies, in the newly-scttle 1 districts especially, had to bear, on this ac- 


1ore than their share of the hardshi 


the I 


int, n $s of emigrant life. Moreover, 


servants in nited States, if they assume a tone and manuer which 


would never be tolerated in this country, are often persons of a somewhat 
superior class. In the colonies, they are incapable of taking charge of t 
any special household work, and are lit ’ to the mistress, who | 





rally “ helps’ 


must attend to and superintend everything 


rhe pride of our colonists in their descent and their position is almost 


yn a par with the national vanity of the citizens of the Great Republic 


An amusing description is lialogue between a New Brunswicker 


nota 
and a Yankee sea-captain; the former boasting that his countrymen were 


“a long chalk above the Yankees,” and the other resenting and ridicul- 


in 
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the comparison. This international jealousy, with the loyalty of 


spirit evinced almost everywhere throughout the colonies, promises a suf- 


ficient security against any manifestation of sympathy on their part with 
the aggressive ambition of their neighbours, 

. 

Of Quebec we have a lively and entertaining description. society 


The 
is agreeable, cordial, frank, and free from affectation; and at the time when 
“En 


ther enlivened by the frequent pre 


our clishwoman”—or rather Sc 


tchwoman —mixed therein, was fure 


ence of the Governor-General, Lord 


} 


Elgin, and his suite. The noble Lord’s social merits and popula 


ity seem 


to bave been not less than his political. The usage of Canadian society 


mentioned in the following extract will probably excite some envy among 


one part of our readers :— 


“There are some notions which must be unlearned in Canada, or tempo- 
y laid aside. At the beginning of winter, which is the gay season in 
this Paris of the New World, every unmarried gentleman who chooses todo 
so selects a young lady to be his companion in the numerous amusements 
of the time. It does not seem that anything more is needed than the ¢on- 
sent of the maiden, who, when she acquiesces in the arrangement, is caHed 
a “ muffin” —for the mammas were “ muffins” themselves in their day, 
and cannot refuse their daughters the same privilege. The gentleman 
s privileged to take the young lady about in his sleigh, to ride with*her, 
to walk with her, to dance with her a whole evening without any remark, 


rarily 
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to escort her to parties, and be her attendant on all occasions. When the 
spring arrives the arrangement is at end, and I did not hear that an en- 
gagement is frequently the result, or that the same couple enter into the 
agreement for two successive winters. Probably the reason may be, that 
they see too much of each other, 

“ This practice is almost universal at Montreal and Quebec. On the 
fine frosty moonlight nights, wher the sleigh-bells ring merrily, and the 
crisp snow crackles under the horse’s feet, the gentlemen call to take their 
“muftins” to meetings of the sleighing clubs, or to snow-shoe pic-rics, or 
to champagne suppers on the ice, from which they do not return till two 
in the morning; yet with all this apparent freedom of manner, the Cana- 
dian ladies are perfectly modest, feminine, and lady-like; their simplicity 
of manners is great, and probably there is no country in the world where 
there is a larger amount of domestic felicity.” 

In sad contrast with the above follows almost immediately a description 
of the terrible ravages of the cholera at Quebec, a few weeks before the 
writer’s visit :— 

“The cholera, which in America assumes nearly the fatality and rapidity 
of the plague, had during the summer ravaged Quebec. It had entered 
and desolated happy homes, and not confining itself to the abodes of the 
poor and miserable, had attacked the rich, the gifted, and the beautiful. 
For long the Destroying Angel hovered over the devoted city—neither age 
nor infancy was spared, and numbers were daily hurried from the vigour 
of living manhood into the silence and oblivion of the grave. Vigorous 
people, walking along the streets, were suddenly seized with shiverings 
and cramp, and sank down on the pavement to rise no more, sometimes 
actually expiring on the cold hard stones. Pleasure was forgotten, busi- 
ness Was partially suspended ; allwho could, fled ; the gloom upon the souls of 
the inhabitants was heavier than the brown cloud which was supposed to 
brood over the city; and the steamers which conveyed those who fled from 
the terrible pestilence arrived at Toronto freighted with the living and the 
dead. Among the terror-stricken, the dying, and the dead, the ministers 
of religion pursued their holy calling, undaunted by the terrible sights 
which met them everywhere—the clergy of the different denominations 
vied with each other in their kindness and devotedness, The priests of 
Rome then gained a double influence. Armed with what appeared in 
the eyes of the people supernatural powers, they knew no rest either by 
night or day; they held the cross before many a darkening eye, and spoke 
to the bereaved, in the plenitude of their anguish, of a world where sorrow 
and separation are unknown. The heavy clang of tolling bells was hourly 
heard, as the pestilence-striken were carried to their last homes.” 

The above is a fair specimen of the book, in the way of pathetic or 
terrible descriptions. Far better is the account of a week spent at a pretty 
little country house on the banks of Lake Ontario—of rides and scrambles 
through the “ bees ” and and of the 
rough peculiarities of life in the back settlements. But the United States 
were the grand attraction. Here the traveller met with that universal atten- 


bush, of country gaieties, 


tion and courtesy which a lady never fails to experience among our Republi- 
can cousins, and which, we cannot help strongly suspecting, would sometimes 
be thought in England a little exaggerated—especially as the ladies are by 
no means courteous in acknowledgment of any civilities, however incon- 
venient to the offerer. In this, however, the “ Englishwoman ” does not imi- 
tate 
when she finds a tempting text, she cannot always refrain from introducing 


them. American politeness has quite won her heart; and though» 
a lecture thereon, she is generally ready to be pleased with everything, 
The hotels, in general, meet with a large share of commendation; and 
even the railway cars, which, with their system of social equality, seem 
unpromising to” English exclusiveness, are made endurable, 
if not absolutely agreeable, by the all-pervading spirit of deference to the 
American travellers, of whatever rank, always dress respectably ; 
a circumstance which would go far to reconcile us to the levelling practice 
of the railway. 

The following remark may be worth attention from some of out 
readers :— 

“The peculiar expressions which go under the head of Americanisms 
are never heard in good society, and those disagreeable habits connected 
with tobacco are equally unknown. I thought that the gentlemen were 


remarkably free from mannerisms of any kind. I have frequently heard 


Americans speak of the descriptions given by Dickens and Mrs Trollope of 


the slang and disagreeable practices to be met with in the States; and they 
never on a single occasion denied their truthfulness, but said that those 
writers mistook the perpetrators of these vulgarities for gentlemen.” 

The lawlessness even of the New England States is too well known for 
us to dwell upon it. But forty-four murders and seven hundred murderous 
assaults at New York in six months is a most alarming statement; and 
yet, from the revelations of a visit to the hospitals of the city, sufficiently 
An election riot among the “‘ free and enlightened” citizens of 
New York seems to be truly an appalling affair—‘a dropping fire of 
musketry in the streets ” kept up for three days, and a list of casualties 
variously stated at from 45 to 700 killed and wounded. 
extracts show that social contrasts are to be found on the other side the 
Atlantic hardly less glaring than those with which the mother country is 


The following 


reproached :— 

“ New York has a district called the Five Points, fertile in crime, fever, 
and misery, which would scarcely yield the palm for vice and squalor to St 
Giles’s in London, or the Saltmarketin Glasgow. A collection of dwell- 
ings called the Mud Huts, where many coloured people reside, is also an 
unpleasing feature connected with the city. But with abundant employ- 
ment, high wages, and charities on a princely scale for those who from 
accidental circumstances may occasionally require assistance, there is no 
excuse for the squalid wretchedness in which a considerable number of 
persons have chosen to sink themselves. 
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“Tt is a fact that no Golden Age exists on the other side of the water; 
that vice and crime have their penalties im America as well as in Europe; 
and that some of the worst features of the Old World are reproduced in 
the New. With allthe desire that we may possess to take a sanguine 
view of things, there is something peculiarly hopeless about the condition 
of this class at New York, which, in such a favonrable state of society, 
and at so early a period of American history, has sunk so very low. The 
existence of a ‘dangerous class’ at New York is now no longer denied. 
One person in seven of the whole population came under the notice of the 
authorities, either as criminals or as paupers, in 1852; and it is stated 
that last year the numbers reached an alarming magnitude, threatening 
danger te the peace of society. This is scarcely surprising when we take 
into consideration the numbers of persons who land in this city who have 
been expatriated for their vices, who are flying from the vengeance of 
outraged law, or who expect inthe New World to be able to do evil with- 
out fear of punishment. ‘There are the idle and the visionary, who ex- 
pect to eat without working; penniless demagogues, unprincipled adven- 
turers, and the renegade out-pourings of all Christendom; together 
with those who are enervated and demoralised by sickness and evil asso- 
ciates on board ship. I could not help thinking, as I saw many of the 
newly-arrived emigrants saunter helplessly into the groggeries, that, after 
spending their money, they would remain at New York, and help to swell 
the numbers of this class,” 


The following is a description of “the ordinary dwellings of the 
affluent” :— 


“The magnificence of the private dwellings of New York must not 
escape mention, though I am compelled to withhold many details that 
would be interesting, from a fear of ‘ violating the rights of hospitality.’ 
The squares, and many of the numbered streets, contain very superb houses 
of a most pleasing uniformity of style. The are built either of brown 
stone, or of dark red brick, durably pointed, and faced with stone. This 
style of brick masonry is extremely tasteful and beautiful. Every house 
hasan entrance porch with windows of stained glass, and double doors; 
the outer one being only closed at night. The upper part of the inner 
door is made of stained glass; the door-handles and bell-pulls are made 
of highly polished electro-plate; and a handsome flight of stone steps, with 
elegant bronze balustrades, leads up to the porch. ‘The entrance-halls 
are seldom large, but the staircases, which are of stone, are invariably very 
handsome. These houses are six stories high, and usually contain three 
reception-rooms; a dining-room, small, and not striking in appearance in 
any way, as dinner parties are seldom given in New York; a small, ele- 
gantly furnished drawing-room, used as a family sitting-room and for the 
reception of morning visitors; and a magnificent reception-room, fur- 
nished in the height of taste and elegance, for dancing, music, and evening 
parties. $ 

“In London the bed-rooms are generally inconvenient and uncomfort- 
able, being sacrificed to the reception-rooms; in New York this is not the 
case, The bed-rooms are large, lofty, and airy; and are furnished with 
all the appurtenances which modern luxury has been able to devise. The 
profusion of marble gives a very handsome and chaste appearance to these 
apartments. There are bath-rooms generally on three floors; and hot and 
cold water are laid on in every story. The houses are warmed by air 
heated from a furnace at the basement, and though in addition open fires 
are sometimes adopted, they are made of anthracite coal, which emits no 
smoke, and has rather the appearance of heated metal than of fuel. 
Ornamental articles of Parisian taste and Italian workmanship abound in 
these houses; and the mouldings, cornices, and woodwork are all beautifully 
executed. The doorways and windows are very frequently of an arched 
form, which contributes to the tasteful appearance of the houses. Every 
species of gaudy decoration is strictly avoided; the paint is generally 
white, with gilt mouldings; and the lofty rooms are either painted in 
panels, or hung with paper of a very simple pattern. 

“The curtains and chaircovers are always of very rich damask, frequently 
worth from two to three guineas a yard; but the richness of this, and of 
the gold embroidery, is toned down by the dark hue of the walnut-wood 
furniture, The carpets of the reception-rooms are generally of rich Kidder- 
minster, or velvet pile; an air ofelegance and cleanliness pervades these 
superb dwellings; they look the height of comfort. It must be remem- 
bered that the foregoing is not a description of a dwelling here and there, 
but of fifty or sixty streets, or of 4,000 or 5,000 houses, those inhabited by 
merchauts of average incomes, storekeepers not of the wealthiest class, and 
lawyers. The number of servants kept in such mansions as these would 
sound disproportionately small to an English ear. Two or three female 
servants only are required. Breakfast is very early, frequently at seven, 
seldom later than eight. The families of merchants in business in the 
lower part of the city often dine at one, and the gentlemen return to a 
combination of dinner with tea at six. 


All these luxuries are purchased by proportionate intensity of labour. 
€‘ Overwork” is a general source of complaint among the higher classes in 
Moreover, the haste to be rich entails a more anxious and exciting 
They are de- 


America. 
life on American men of business than is usual in Eng!and. 
scribed as pale and sickly looking, evex in youth, when compared with Eng- 
lish gentlemen. These enormous fortunes are seldom hereditary. Men ac- 
cumulate, not to found a family, but to enjoy the fruit of their labours; 
and these collections of taste and luxury are generally dispersed on the 
death of their owner. 

Dinner parties are not in fashion in the society of New York, and their 
lace is probably well filled by the early evening “receptions,” waich differ 
from those of England in being less crowded, more social, and quite free 
from stiffness or formality. On the whole, the picture of American life is 
more pleasant and domestic than previous travellers have taught us to ex- 
pect. Notwithstanding their deficient education, and the early age a 
which they are introduced into society, the“ Englishwoman” formed a fa-t 
vourable estimate of her American sisters :— 


“ The ladies in the United States appeared to me to be exceedingly do- 
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Correspondence. 
NICS r £836 AND 16387 
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ral wa a posi i ; e Economist. 
Another t is, that f assels’s lines are not int L Sir,—Under this head you our last number, truly stated, and by 
on the occasions referred to the 


PAs 


metre as their 


Mabel, the first, | est, 1 most ambitious poem in the volume, is ; at increase of the Bank securities was derived from the bullion, 


Peery oe te being “the only available reserve” which it possessed. But (perhaps 
lamentable fai in su and treatment. A half-insane mesme- | ¢° ; t t : — 

from your own familiarity with the subject) you omitted to notice to 
: your less practised correspondent, the misapprehension under which 


rist, who is u rmining his wife’s health by the constant practice of his 
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| 
art—a point in physics the possibility of which we leave to the doctors to i he had made his inquiry. 
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If you had added that the bullion actually is the money placed in the 


Bank in deposit, and further, that the item in the Bank returns termed 
re al ly the de ht due to de pos itors, b the ” liability’”’ of 


“deposits’’ is ing 














which (and of the circulation, which is only another form of deposit) the 
bullion is the correlative “asset,” I _ your inquirer would at once 
| have seen how the latter alone could hi enabled the Bank to increase 
| its securiti 1d have clearly understoo 4 the bearings of the question. 
| This 1s more instance of which ther ve been so manv in the 
| currency question, of the perplexity « i | by the employment of 
1} ambigut ter —Lam, Sir, yours, respectiully, ~A A. 
5 
| 
1] __— 
| 4 y 
| 4 
1} — t that my Iectter t r of Ja 19 5 
' 
Pt t I } I rity f 
i} your ré vO clear e tl ! reur I 1 
1} disposed t y is ] my 0 iz as 
1! to ! \ that | d at 
t 
rate ¢ i no ¢ yse t it in t 
of aept 1 8 i t tt ) } 11S¢ } ! r, 
or no Cs ® T t « i t ( ' i ( ‘ > i ) 
assume t snot v t » B I VC t t t 
1] hand that nt with the righ th I to 
its deposi in propo { » Lhe Su ient on s 
the demand for money as addition to the rculation may b | 
|| the at every pound lent is immediately s dey » or it at least 
| displaces a pound from the amount existing in circulation at the time. 
| The following returns, which I have taken from a published authority, 
}| will, I think, go far to substantiate my argument—viz., that the increase 
| eo + 
|| in securities is created in the first instance through the increase and loan of 
}| de posits, ar i that the amount of securi may become excessive 
1} without taking an ounce of gold from the sto bullion :— 
|} Bulli Isst N 1 ( 1 Rate 
1] 1845 b l De} Di 
1} March: 22 ....0ccc | eves f oo (14.4 cccce on 19.6 24 
i} June M4 ile NG.T: “sieuse ae ) 13 i ao —_ 
Sept. 6 eee | . ene 15.1 ) ° 7 eccce 
Dec. 27 a7 6.9 eee «(16.1 1.7 19.8 seve _—= 
184i 
March 2 ove A lnvecee 8.0 cesses L.3 h 19.2 -~ 
June 13 14.1  ccccce 9.0 cesses ° x18 19.6 
Bent. 5 cca ceccccces ) 2 cerece IRS coovee 27.6  cecvee 5 
Dec, 26 sccscece «13.0 cee 8.8 coosce 15.9  coccee 7 ee 1.6 — 
1847 
March 20 12.9 ceo i 15.6 27.1 ccccce 19:0 secce 4 
i] June 12 10.0 } 14.4 s.1 18,2 ) 
|} Sept T mwon A.1 cron 14,8 18.2 5d 
1} Dee. 24 ; ee a i eo 17.9 8 
| What does the above table show rhe stock of bullion, the dis- 
i 
|| counting power or notes in reserve, and the circulation, remain about 
| constant from March 22, 1845,to June 13, 1846, whilst the deposits have 
|| increased from 14 to 21 millions. Now, as the securities can have in- 
li creased 7 t yns only by loans equal to that amount, and as the only 
}} source in thi > from which the loans are derived are the deposits, they 
should show a proportional increase. The amount of deposits in March 
22, 1845, was 14 millions; on June 13, 1846, they had increased to 21 
millions, the difference being 7 millions, and about equal to the amount 
| of capital loaned, as shown by thi increase of securities, Up to June 13 
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| if you please, 


loans went into circulation to be immediately replaced as deposit, or, 
to displace an equivalent amount to be placed as devosit. 
After this period the securities ceased to increase, because the deposits 
ceased to incr but the securities were afterwards maintained at their 


| 

| 

| ise, 

| high range, from the necessity of further loans, not for into circu- 
| 


going 


| lation by the purchase of material or commodities, &c,, but for the pur- 
chase or abstraction of bullion, and these loans bei ing cancelled instead of 





returning as deposits, the Bank's 
with the drain bullion, as shown by the table in the 
in reserve.” At length panic sets in, upsetting all law or order by wild 
| confusion and commercial and currency ‘ chaos.” 

[Our correspondent has probably overlooked the fact that in [8 
Bank account exposed an lental disturbance of 
| magnitude as to render that year no fair index of ordinary times. 
| cause was the ¢ 


| before Parliament. In 


16 the 


were to acci 


The 


1845 the private deposits 





1! to 11,000,000/, but early in 1846 rose to 18,000,000/; in the month 
of August after the close of the session they fell back to 9,000,000/, and 
up to 1852 continued to fluctuate from that sum to 12,000,000/.—Eb. 
Econ 
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| FORTIFYING WINE. 

| ro the E tthe £ 

; San, permission here to adulterate wine with the “ sweets, 

| denominated Jeropiga, admitted under tl vine duty, in place of the 

| heavier it t, was notified repeatedly | Her nye Consul at 

| Oporto, and ended, in place of the honest duty, by the con- 
tinuance of t vine duty, il 33 per cent. pro of, This va 
ture of ti or coarse sugar, elder berries, and must, was constru 

jj to mean ‘‘ wine” by the veracious Portuguese dealers, and as such ad 

1; mitted here, for t ase purpose of simulating from one vintage bag 

of all colours and flavours, and imposing them upon the public. 

i; granting this permission, no doubt the Treasury was Secetved, There 

was difficulty in crediting the fact at the Board of Trade 

1| aiter the ev given on the du s. The d ity so heavy o on win 
jj might at ‘ have been made to aid its purity, as far as it was 

1} able to ( while within Government authority. That which no 

| other Government in Europe would permit, was sanctioned in England 

by our ow! 

Last week another specimen, if possible of a more injurious charact 


still, has been exhibited in the permission to introduce into the wine in 
the docks, the coarse corn produce of this country! The wine of Oporto, 
when genuine, of so sound a quality, was originally, and is when pure, 
like a very full-bodied claret. Such it was at the time of the Methuen 
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Treaty, and until 1756, when the Oporto Company was formed. It was dis- 
covered about that time that by throwing in brandy when the wine wasin a 
a state of fermentation (a process destructive to the rene y of the wine), it 





would savea world of care in its future manager ent, although it must 
be kept along time to emasculate the brandy. In 1777, it was com- 
plained of in England that the wine was getting unaccountably hot. 
Since then the practice has increased, and more than equal to twenty 
of brandy are now thrown into a single pipe, a part during 
fermentation, and more on shipping. Since 1820, the debasing treat- 
ment of this wine has still further increased, throuch endeavours to sti- 
IY te the vintage of that good vear. All this is bad enouet 1, but even 
then the produce of the still has been that of the vine—the concentra- 
tion of the vinous spirit. 
randy of the pure vinous character is become dear. Some other 
tuous substances must now be found in its place, no matter for their 
n or flavour : these may be artificially mended. Now, what is to be 
thought of the following extract from a circular letter, sent round to 
ine merchants last week? Spirits of oats or barley are to be in- 
ised in the wine for its “ fortification,” or rather ‘alsification, the pre- 
t to preserve it from turning sour in the docks. If gin and 
W fail, why the Government must permit aqua-fortis to be used. 
Th ll be no help for it, nor can the request be decently refused on the 
ound of deficient precedent 
Wines keep in warm climates; it is singular they will not keep in our 
cold one, and that wines must be brandied to such an ss, and must 


naw be whiskied or ginned for alike purpose. T 
“‘When it is proverbially known that wine to tl 


sands of pounds 


1€ circu 
> valu 


ar runs :— 
of many thou- 
is yearly perishing in the docks for want of the proper 





‘ fortifying’ they should receive in their native = intry”’ (there only for 
and be observed), this boon granted by the Customs is well worthy 
tention of the trade, more particularly at the present time, on ac- 


count of the high prices of brandy and spirit all over the C 
Wines are now being shipped with a less quantity of spirit than 
sary for its preservation.” 

The letter then goes on to recommend the writer’s corn spirit, of 
course, as the best of all ‘“ fortifiers.” As to the deterioration of the 
wine, that is of no moment. If bread turns sour too soon, why should 
not the baker put lime into it? The misfortune is, that low-priced wines 
have risen rapidly in the market, and as persons of small means can only 
afford wines of a moderate price, they will be the sufferers. The wines 
of the finest class, drank only by the wealthy, who begin to find the virtue 
of the purer wines, have kept to their old price, or nearly so. 

“From experience, we know that the finest British spirit” {oat or 
barley spirit and prunes?) ‘‘can be used with perfect safety, and in 
many instances is to be preferred to foreign!!”’ Thatis to the spirit of 
the wine itself! John Buil is a gentleman with a very capacious swallow, 
but he must have one as large as Quin wished his to be when he went to 
Plymouth to eat John Dory, from thence to Nova Scotia, if he welcomes 

uch a medley, to enhance the adulterations disgracefully common in 
the present day. 

I have been more than twenty years lebouring 
in regard to wine, from the convict our 
name. My labours have been unceasin disinterested, and wholly 
eratuitous. The case now seems hopeless. e Treasury should have 
better advice than that which comes to it from lea persons, affect- 
ing disinterestedness in such matters. There is no such thing where 
gain governs. Why have those who are to decide such cases not mastered 
the subject from better sources ?—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Cyrus REDDING. 

[We readily insert this letter to aid in preventing every species of 
falsificaction of what we eat and drink. From our correspondent, 
however, we differ as to the fuuctions of Government in this matter. 
rhe fortifying or doctoring of wine is entirely the business of the wine 
merchant. The Government has nothing to do with it. All which it 
does is to place no restriction on the produce of the British distiller 
which is not placed on the product of the foreign still. Brandy is now 
made from molasses imported iato France. Government merely places 
malt spirit on the same footing as such brandy. It leaves the wine 
merchant to deal with his own commodity as he pleases, though the 
public at large may justly protest against the general practice of adul- 
terating or poisoning wine by adding to it vast quantities of alcohol. 
—Ep. Econ.] 
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TITHE COMMUTATION. 
To the Editor of the Economist. 
Str,—As your readers may feel anxious to know the 
corn averages for the seven years to Christmas last, publishe 


result of the 
d by autho- 








rity in the London Gazette of yesterday, —viz., wa 6s 6d; barley 
is 84d; oats, 2s 74d per imperial bushel,—I beg to state for their in 
formation that each 100/ of tithe-rent charge » will, for the year 1856 
amount to 931 18s 13d, which is a little more than 4 per cent. above the 
last vear’s value. 

The following statement from my “ Annual Tithe Commutation 
Tables” will show the worth of 100/ of tithe-rent charge for each year 
since the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act, viz. :— 

t For the 

€s a J £ sd 
1837 ee 98 13 OF] L849 100 3 7 
5 97 7 il LsoUg 98 16 10 
$39 7 9 | 1851 6 ll 43 
1840 OR 15 gl 1852 93 16 114 
184] 102 12 5} 1853 91 13 BF 
1842 " 105 8 2 1854 019 5 
1843 eee 105 12 2} | 1855 ea sscaneee GOI ON 
1844 ccleb cen Ga'en od vecedte MORO: Bk 1 MUUB coc cnceeqnessecmeeuice, SPee me 
NOME. .dinnicweakasecn voewuces Se —-— 
1846 102 17-88 )) 1,972 12 73 
847 99 18 104 ad 
1848 102 1 0 | General average for 20 years.. 9812 73 





I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘ 
Cuartes M. WIituicu, Actuary University Life Assurance Society. 
25 Suffolk street, Pall Mall east, Jan. 12, 1856. 
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News of the Week. 
COURT AND ARISTOCRACY. 


The Court still continues at Windsor. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Wednesday. 

Lord Palmerston has issued a circular to the members of the House of 
Commons to be in attendance on the 31st instant. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Charles A. Berkeley, Esq., to 
be Treasurer, and Albert Allom, Esq., to be Secretary, Registrar, and 
Clerk of the Council and Clerk of the Enrolments, for the Island of To- 
bago; Henry Sharpe, Esq., to be Provost-Marshal, and Bouverie Alleyne, 
Esq., to be Secretary, Registrar, and Clerk of the Council for the Island 
of Grenada; Henry Francis Fynn and Benjamin Blaine, Esqs., to be 
Resident Magistrates for the district of Natal; and Hollier Griffiths, 
Esq., to be district Magistrate for the Island of Mauritius. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve Mr John Lukis Mansell as 
Consul in Guernsey for His Majesty the King of Denmark. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve Mr Louis Levisonas Consul at 
Birmingham for the Republic of Chili. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, General della Marmora, 
General Airey, Sir Harry Jones, Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, and Ad- 
miral Dundas have arrived in London, on their return from the Council 
of War at Paris. 

A dramatic performance took place at the Castle on Wednesday. Shaks- 
peare’s play, in five acts, of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” was selected. 


METROPOLIS. 


HeattH oF LonpoN puRING THE WEEK.—Eleven hundred and 
twenty-one deaths were registered in London in the week that ended on 
Saturday, January 19. The average number of deaths, corrected for 
increase of population, is 1,332 in the third week of January, which is 
the coldest week of the year, in the ordinary course of the seasons, The 
deaths were 211 below the average. Last week the births of 817 boys 
and 827 girls, in all 1,644 children, were registered in London. In the 


| ten corresponding weeks of the years 1846-55 the average number was 


1,494. At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height of the 
barometer in the week was 29°732 in. The reading of the barometer 


| increased from 30°40 in. at the beginning of the week to 30°55 in. by 


10h.a.m. on the 13th ; decreased to 29°82 in. by 3h. p.m. on the 15th ; 
increased to 29.87 in. by 9h. a.m. on the 16th ; decreased to 29.35 in. 
by 9h. p.m. on the 17th; was nearly stationary at this reading till after 
9h. p.m. on the 18th; and then further decreased to 29°07 in. by the end 
of the week. Rain fellon the last four days of the week. The wind 


| blew chiefly from the south and south-west, with an average horizontal 


movement of about 119 miles each day. The sky for the most part 
was overcast, and the electrical state of the atmosphere was positive 
throughout the week. The mean temperature of the air was 38°7 deg., 
which is 2°7 deg. above the average of the same week in 38 years. The 
highest temperature occurred on Friday and Saturday, and were 50 de g, 
on each day; the lowest, which occurred on Tuesday, was 24°3 deg. 
The entire range of the temperature of the week was 25'7 deg. The air 
was milder than in the previous week, the mean daily temperature being 
above the average on the last four days. The mean dew-point tempera- 
ture was 35°8 deg., and the difference between this and the mean air 
temperature was 2.9 dez. The mean temperature of the water of the 
Thames was 37°5 deg. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


FRANCE. 

The prospect of peace with Russia has considerably depressed our 
corn market, in which a strong upward movement had manifested itself 
in the beginning of the week. In Paris, as well as in the principal pro- 
vincial markets, buyers have withdrawn, and sellers, in their anxiety to 
dispose of their stocks, have been compelled to make immediate conces- 
sions. Thus, in Paris the fall in the price of flour amounted to between 
4f and 5f per sack of 157 kilogrammes. The supply at the Halle ex- 
ceeds 25,000 metrical quintals, with a tendency to augment still more, 
which induces bakers to abstain from concluding any bargain on specula- 
tion, Little business is doing in wheat. A downward reaction took 
piace in all the country markets on Saturday, but the retrograde move- 
ment was not so decided as that of Paris. At Chartres, however, there 
was a fall of 2f per hectolitre. On other points sellers refused to part 
with their grain on the terms offered by millers. Most of the markets 
were abundantly supplied. On the same day wheat declined 2f per hec- 
tolitre at Marseilles. The price of flour is now only 5c above the assizc 
of the kilogramme of bread, which the city of Paris maintains at 50c. 
Next fortnight it will, in all probability, fall below that assize, so as to 
compensate the city for the immense sacrifices it has thereby incurred 
for the last two years, and which it would be impossible for it to con- 
tinue much longer. The price of cattle still keeps high. There is no 
change in the wine market at Bercy, and no abatement is anticipated be- 
fore the period when some idea may be formed with regard to the result 
of the next vintage. . 

The Moniteur publishes the returns of the principal merchandise im- 
ported into France in 1855, together with the Customs duties levied 
thereon, which amounted to 189,704,690F. Compared with the receipts 
of 1854, there is an increase in 1855 of 39,117,387f. The salt tax pro- 
duced 35,195,117f, or 1,914,460f more than in 1854. 

The number of vessels which entered the French 


; orts in 1855 was 
23,016, measuring 3,304,765 tons. ‘ 


Of these vessels, 9,57 aS Zz 
1,247,452 tons, were French, and 13,442, eaaniiae 2 087 313 Sonn 
were foreign. Inthe same year 13,810 vessels, measuring 2,034,655 
oans, cleared out of the French ports, viz,, French, 5,756, measuring 
934,598 tons; and foreign, 8,054, measuring 1,100,057 tons. 


(Jan. 26, 1856, 


The Monitexy has published a decree fixing as follows the scale of 
Customs duties payable on wool imported into France: the amounts 
stated are the duty on 100 kilogrammes:—Wools imported by sea. 
In grease (en suint, or pelades a la chaur), common qualities, in French 
ships, from countries out of Europe, 5f; in the same from elsewhere, 
10f; in foreign vessels, 15f. For fine qualities, 5f to be added to each 
of the foregoing three classifications. Washed wools imported by sea.— 
Common, in French ships, from countries out of Europe, 10f; from 
elsewhere, 20f; in foreign ships, 25f. Fine qualities, in French ships, 
from countries out of Europe, 22f 50c; from elsewhere, 32f 50c; in 
foreign ships, 37f 50c. Wools imported by land.—From contiguous 
countries the same duties as wool imported in French ships; from coun. 
tries not contiguous, the same duties as on wool imported in foreign 
shipping. Wools worth at most If 10c when in grease, and 3f when 
washed, per kilogramme, will alone be considered as common wools. The | 
decrees of May 10, 1854, and April 14, 1855, relative to the tariff of 
wools, are and remain unrepealed. The premiums or bounties accorded 
to the exportation of woollen yarns and tissues are fixed in the following 
manner :—Yarns of pure wool, if scoured :—Common, from 2f to 4f 50¢ 
a kilog. inclusively, 40f; middling, from above 4f 50c to 6f 50c inclu. 
sively, 70f; fine, from above 6f 50c a kilog. inclusively, 100f. If not 
scoured :—Common, from If 60c to 3f 60c a kilog. inclusively, 32f; 
middling, from above 3f 50c to 5f 20c a kilog. inclusively, 56f; fine, from 
above 5f20c a kilog. inclusively, 80f; fine threads of wool and silk, con- 
taining at least 85 per cent. of wool, 90f; threads of wool and silk floss, 
or other substances containing at least one-half wool, 60f. Tissues, felts, 
hosiery, and light goods of pure wool :—Cloths and kerseymeres, simi- 
lar tissues and felts:—Common, from 4f to 9f akilog. inclusively, 70f; 
middling, from above 9f to 18f a kilog. inclusively, 105f; fine, from 
above 18f a kilog. inclusively, 150f. Light, tissues :—Common, from 3f 
to 8f a kilog. inclusively, 60f:; middling, from 8f to 15fa kilog. inclu- | 
sively, 85f; fine, from above 15f akilog. inclusively, :10f. Blanketing | 
and swanskin:—Common, from 2f 50c to 6f 50ca kilog. inclusively, 45f; | 
middling, from above 6f 50c to 10f a kilog. inclusively, 55f ; fine, from 
above 10fa kilog. inclusively, 65f. Oriental hosiery :—Common, from | 
10f to 15f a kilog. inclusively, 120f; middling, from above lof to 25fa | 
kilog. inclusively, 135f; fine, from above 25f a kilog. inclusively, 150f. 
Ordinary hosiery, fine tapestry, light goods, and carpeting of pure wool: | 
—Common, from 3f to Sf a kilog. inclusively, 55f; fine, from above BF | 
a kilog. inclusively, 100f. Tissues mixed with wool and other materials : 
—Tissues of cotton or of goat’s hair or camel’s hair, with or without 
the addition of silk, where the wool forms more thaa the half of the 
mixture, and worth at least 3f a kilogramme, 35f; tissues of cotton only, 
the wool not forming more than the half and worth at least 2f 50c a} 
kilog., 25f; tissues of wool and silk containing at leaet 79 per cent. of 
wool, 90f: tissues of wool and silk floss containing at least 60 per cent. 
of wool, 65f. Shawls.—As the tissues Of which they consist with ad- 
dition, for figured shawls, of 30 percent. if the figuring covers at least a 
quarter of the surface of the tissue, and of 60 per cent. if it extends 
least three-fourths of this surface, per 100 kilog. Ready-made 
articles of clothing (the set of 25 kilog. at the least).—As the tissues of 
which they consist, making a deduction on account of linings and all 
materials used in the making, but which have no right to the bounty. 
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SPAIN. 

A table has been published by the Department of Agriculture, Induse 

try, and Commerce, in the Ministry de Fomento, showing the mineral 
produce of Spain during the year 1854, which is as follows :— 
Quintais. 
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ricacid ... 
: aspuawen x 126,743 marks, 1,013,948 ounces, 
The total value of the mineral produce of 1854 is estimated at | 
226,518,486 reals (about 2,400,000/), of which the following are the | 


principal items :— 


Silver. or 


Re als. 
83,434,641 


58,604,79 


Lead and its Ores .. ..se0+. see 
Silver . 27,005,430 
20,103,601 


99, 162 


QuiCKsvSr .. oc cece ccreesccccoces 
Coal ANG COMS vc cs 00 00 secs ccQphac cece neve sece &, | 
The coal and coke were chiefly furnished by the provinces of Oviedo, | 
Leon, and Cordova; the iron by those of Malaga, Biscay, and Oviedo; | 
the lead by those of Murcia and Jaen; the copper by the province of 
Huelva, in which are situated the Government mines of Riotinto; the | 
quicksilver by the Government mines of Almaden, in the province of | 
Ciudad Real; the silver by the provinces of Guadajara, Murcia, and | 
Almeria; and the small quantity of gold by the province of Leon. It is | 
stated that from 80,000 to 90,000 persons find employment in the mines, | 
and that 20,000 beasts of burden are employed in them, 
BIRTHS. | 
On the 16th inst., at Trabolgan, the Lady Fermoy, of a son. 
On the 19th inst., at Hurstbourne park, Hants, the Countess of Ports: | 
mouth, of a son and heir. 
On the 20th inst., at Florence, the Countess of Airlie, of a son and heir. 
On the 20th inst., at 38 Brook street, Lady Emily Dungarvan, of 4 
daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th inst., at Paris, in the chapel of the British Embassy, Sir 
Henry Meux, Bart., M.P., of Theobalds park, Hertfordshire, to Louisa 
Caroline, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. 

On the 17th inst., at Rushford, Walter Spencer Stanhope, to Elizabeth 
Julia Buxton, eldest daughter of the late Sir John Jacob Buxton. 

DEATH. 
On the 20th at his house, Felcourt lodge, 


inst., Torquay, John 


| Clementson, Esq., aged 76, who held the oftice of Deputy Sergeant-at- 











Arms of the House of Commons for 50 years. 





COMMERCIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


At a meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, held on Monday, a divi- 
dend was declared at the rate of 27 per cent. per annum free of income 
tax. 

A half-yearly general meeting of the proprietors of the St Katharine 
Docks was held on Monday. ‘The annual accounts of the company show 
the results of the operations of the past year to be as follows :—Gross 
earnings, 295,834/ 2s 2d3 expenditure, including interest, 195,018/7s 2d; 
net earnings, 100,815/ 15s; but the available balance was 127,606/ 11s 
3d, out of which was declared a dividend for the, half-year ended to 31st 


| December last, at the rate of 2 per cent. free of income tax, leaving a 


balance to be carried forward to the present year of 88,810/ 11s 3d. 

The freight market has been considerably affected by the political 
news. The immediate result has been an almost entire suspension of 
chartering business. The supply of disengaged tonnage being at the 
moment large, the nominal rates of freight have very generally declined. 
In coal freights, to the Mediterranean, Bosphorus, and Black Sea, the fall 
is equal to 5s per ton. In the East India trade there is not much doing. 
There is inquiry for vessels to load at this port for Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras, at 30s to 35s per register ton, and at Wales for Calcutta 
and back to the United Kingdom or Continent 6/ for the round; Madras, 
51 158 for the like round ; Bombay to Trieste or Genoa, 4/ 10s; Bom- 
bay to China and back to the United Kingdom, 6/ 10s on the round, if 
loaded at Hong Kong, and 5s extra from Shanghai; Calcutta to Deme 
rara, rice; Moulmein to the United Kingdom, 61 teak. Outward 
coal freizhts to the East Indies are without alteration. The Australian 
trade continues to improve, and vessels to load on the berth are in better 
demand at about 3/ 5s to 3/ 10s per register ton. In the West India 
trade there is little doing, with the exception of timber freights, which 
have been more active. The present quotations are 60s St Domingo, 70s 
Belize, 85s to 90s Goazocoalcos, &c. Havana freights have been better; 

tl | coals free from Wales, having been paid, but 
its are again quieter, The current rate for coals at castle 


85s for the round, taking 
these freigt 
is as follows, all per keel of 21 1-5 tons :—Aden, 40/; Suez, 60/; 
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ogBombay, 207; Cape of Good Hope or Calcutta, 25/; Galle, 24/; Sin- 
gapore, 27/; Hong Kong or Shanghai, 35; Penang, 38/; Bermuda, 24/3 
Coquimbo, 2; Monte Video or Buenos Ayres, 37/; Para, 32s 6d per 
ton; Rio Janeiro, 30/3; Rio Grande, 437; San Francisco, 57/7; Valpa- 
raiso, 35s per ton patent fuel ; Sierre Leone, 25/; New York, 202; Bil 


boa, 207; Bordeaux, 22/; Cadiz, 
andria, 32/; Barcelona, 34/; Genoa, Leghorn, 35/; Nuples, 32d; 
Palermo or Messina, 29/; Malta, 351; Trieste, 38/2; Venice, 412; Athens, 
351; Smyrna, 35/; Syra or Salonica, 31/3; Bosphorus, 44/; 
Black Sea, 5 i], &a— Furnished by Messrs Offor and Gaimiman. 

A new bank is just forming called the “International and London 
Joint Stock Bank.’’ Its business is to embrace a wider field than is 
taken by the banks at present in existence. Its head office is to be in 
London, with branches at Paris, brussels; New York, and in 
many of the cities on the continent of Europe, and in America. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Royal Santiago Mining Company was 
held on Wednesday, at which an unfavourable report was read, showing 4 
loss on the six months’ mining operations of about 8,6004 ‘The expen 
diture amounted to 14,3002 13s 4d. 

Statement of business at the United States Assay office at New York, 
for the month ending Dec. 31, 18535:— 


18/; Lisbon, 20/; Oporto, 19/; Alex- 
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Deposits of ge = dol# 
Fore ( s ° ° eet ee 1000 0 
Foreign bulli oe eave 33000 0 
United 200,000 dols was 
Cali 1 bars... ee . . sere 
' 0 
Denposts é 
For I CO reer tees sreeee seeees cove ’ 0 
Forei bu e 7 ) 
United States itained ‘ ee 100 0 
emenaine 70697 0 
Payable in bars eoecercecesece e eceee coe 813000 0 
Payable in coins ..6. eovevecee corece 7697 0 
quermeren stun 70697 0 
eae DEE OE oc cn ninee chdksbne teen seedse camesse miss DS 7 
Transmitt U. S. Mint, P delphia, for coinage ........ 25403825 67 
The following report of the state of the timber trade is dated Quebec, 
Dec 31, 1855 :—Oak—The quantity wintering over is unusually heavy, 


and unless the manufacture ceases, ina great measure, we cannot see how 
it can sell at remunerating prices; much has been purchased at 16d, and 
some of ordinary qualities at 1s to 14d. A great deal in market is mid 
dling in quality, and for the last two seasons less care has been taken 
in the manufacture than in previous years. Elm is abundant in stock, 
though the quantity of really prime timber is less than it has been fox 
many years. Nearly three-fourths of what has come to market is poor and 
small, notwithstanding the warning we last year gave, that nothing 
would sell to advantage unless all rock 40 feet average, straight and 
well manufactured. Staves have been in a very fair demand all season, 
at prices varying from 45/ to 557 for standard, and 11/ 10s to 13/ for 
puncheon, Both last season and this the quantity of culls has been 
ruinously large, and the heavy losses entailed on the parties who sent 
them to market, will doubtless have the effect of more care and circum- 
spection being shown in purchasing on ‘the lake shore than has been 
lately used. Of the stock on hand more than half are culls. Deals— 
The stock wintering over this year is very heavy, being equal to the ag- 
gregate of 1852, 1853, 1854, and unless the quantity manufactured be 
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small, it will take some time before there is any sensible improvement 
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Stock wintering cscecese «feet 9513044 
Measured by supervisor esecce 13874685 sce . 196: 
Exported sccceseseosss soned beacsvens TOCOUEES 196123 

Rep Pine. 
tOCK WINTCTING eseceressscocecesece ses feet 3001320 .... ewe 2452246 

( ired by supervisor 2632720 37: 
EXpOrted, ...cocceseees Se eeeeersoreerens sss ee 2305280 
Oak 
Stock Winter ing oe. ve sovccerorseeens feet 1711184 928149 
Measured by supervisor . 2023362 ... woe «6922176071 
PNNUNO snccacdlbee apbeitiediietantilinatenes 16708 cececessesee 1335920 
ELM 
Stock wintering .......00. scccccecccsees CCE LHHHHRS co escce-ce 162) 
Measured Dy SUPELVI8OL seccerescoesereee LSI4AS22 cevccercevee 1927 
Exported .c.ccccccccccesccscecces seniaindiane TOGRIOD. eeneens fGen 
STAVES— STANDARD. 

St NtCTING secceecereeesss ] ) cceee 655 
Culled by supervisor. oe ° oe Ist 
Exported ..... ane 1579 

. NCIE 
Stoek winter eeee cesses sor escceees IMINIC 1494 | 
Culled by st isor > 2982 | 
Exported ei ncndigveghian 2708 

DEALS—PINE. 
Stock winte 1944490 — seercescecee 825134 
Culled by supe 2746400 
EXPOrted sccccesee 1867119 
I 

Stock wintering { 
Culled by supe 703313 
EXPOrted ce ccccscee or cccanceseces sovecese 451063 ccorcccce «= 87 
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The following return shows the state of the note circulation of the 
private and joint stock banks in England and Wales for the four weeks 
ending the 22d of December, 1855:—Private banks, 3,843,985/; joint 
stock banks average weekly circulation, 6,901,153/. On 
comparing the above with the returns for the preceding month, ending 
the 24th of November last, it shows a decrease in the circulation of the 
private banks of 138,922/; a decrease in the circulation of the joint stock 
banks of 62,338/; decrease on the month, 201,260/. And as compared 
with the return for the corresponding period of the preceding year, 
viz., December 23, 1854, it shows a decrease in the circulation of the 
private banks of 6,069/ ; a decrease in the circulation of the joint stock 
banks of 14,5737; decrease on the year, 20,6427. On comparing the 
above with the amounts of the fixed issues, the following appears to be 
the comparative state of the circulation:—‘lhe private banks are below 
their fixed issues 750,729/7; tock banks are below their fixed 
782; total their fixed issues, 1,0( 

The East India and China Association have published their usual com- 
parative statement of vessels both British and foreign, with aggregate 
tonnage, entered inward and cleared outward with cargo from and to 
places within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, from the 
Ist of January to the 3lst of December, 1854 and 1855. The statistics 
of vessels entered inward the case of the port of London 
there was an increase of 42 vessels and 45,251 tons, the difference between 
824 vessels With @ capacity of 443,515 tons, and 866 vessels with a 
capacity of 488,766 tons. Liverpool exhibits an increase of 1 vessel and 
29 998 tons, the arrivals in 1854 having been 260 vessels with a capacity 
of 160,572 tons, and in 1855 261 vessels with a capacity 190,570 tons. 
The return for Bristol also presents an increase of 1 vessel, but a decrease 
of 161 tons ; the difference between 31 vessels with a capacity of 13,386 
tons in the former, and 32 vessels with a capacity of 13,225 tons in 
the latter period. With regard to the return for Clyde, there is a de- 
crease of 20 vessels and 5,358 tons; the difference between 55 vesse!s with 
a capacity of 20,079 tons, and 35 vessels wiih a capacity of 14,721 tons. 
Taking a review of these statistics, it appears that the net increase is 24 
vessels and 69,730tons; the arrivals in 1854 having been 1,170 vessels with 
a capacity of 637,552 tons, and in 1855, 1,194 vessels with a capacity of 
707,222 tons. The principal arrivals have been from Calcutta, China, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The statistics of vessels cleared outward exhibit 
in the case of the port of London a decrease of 231 vessels and 21,276 
tons, the difference between 912 vessels with a capacity of 452,968 tons 
in 1854, and 683 vessels with a capacity of 431,692 tons in 1855. The 
return for Live rpool shows an increase of 25 vessels and 66,739 tons, 
the departures in 1854 having been 440 vessels with a capacity of 
313,745 tons, and in 1855 465 vessels with a capacity of 380,484 tons. 
In the case of Bristol there is a decrease of 2 vessels and an increase of 
2,852 tons—the difference between 15 vessels with acapacity of 5,134 
tons, and 13 vessels with a capacity of 7,986 tons. The return for Clyde 
exhibits a decrease of 17 vessels and an increase of 2,150 tons, the 
departures in 1854 having been 124 vessels with a capacity of 60,749 
tons, and in 1855 107 vessels with a capacity of 62,899 tons. Taking a 
review of these figures, it appears that the net decrease in the number of 
departures is 225 vessels, with an increase of 50,465 tons, showing a 
continued tendency to the construction and employment of ships of 
larger capacity. The figures for 1854 and 1855 respectively are 1,491 
vessels with a capacity of 832,596 tons, and 1,266 vessels with a capacity 
of 883,061 tons. The principal departures have been for Calcutta, 
Madras, China, Singapore, and the Cape of Good Hope, 

The Edinburgh wool sales took place on the 22nd, and were well at- 
tended by English buyers as well as Scotch, and many of the parcels 
found there way into Yorkshire. The competition was very animated 
for good lotsof Cheviot, half-bred, and bred wools, as also for laid Che- 
viots, which were in demand and fetched high prices, as will 
the following list :—White Wools—Highland, unwashed, lls to 13s 6d; 
ditto, washed, 14s to 17s 6d; cross, washed, 18s to 21s; Cheviot, ditto, 
24s 1029s; bred and haif-bred, 23s to 29s; Southdown, 28s 6d to 30s 6d; 
Highland, 8s 6d to 9s; ditto, washed, 9s 6d to 10s 3d; cross, unwashed, 
12s 6d to 13s 6d; Cheviot, 15s to 18s; ditto, Sutherland, 17s 6d to 20s; 
ditto, Caithness, 19s to 22s 6d. 

An imperial ukase has been promulgated at St Petersburg, decreeing 
the issue of ten new series of paper money, each of three million silver 
roubles. At the same time eight series formerly drawn are renewed, 
making altogether 54 millions. 
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| By a firman dated January ta grant has been made of powers COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
|| to construct a canal, which is to unite the Danube with the Black | 
1 Sea. It will extend from Chernavodo to the Bay of Jongla, and I | 
. } } 14 } ' } 9 mn N , 
\| will be called after the Sultan the Canal of Abdul-Medjid. Th fim ’ — : 
company to which the concession is made consists of opulent men oy ted |] 
in Pa d London, having as its reprerentativ ( inti 
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AMERICAN STOCKS. 








United States 6 per cent Stock es oe 


— sonds oe 





— Stock 












: 10423 
— Bones .. oe - 2° ee e. IRGR ff 2 
— Bonds5 percent : 1862 
Alabama 5 percent ‘ S ng 1858 
Illinois 6 per cent 
Kentucky 6 per cent 
Maryland 5 per cent ° Ss r SA 
Massachusetts 5 percent .. - .. Sterling 97 
New York 5 per cent Stock .. 0 
— 6percent ee ee . ee ee 7 
Ohio 6 per cent ee oe nn oe oe ) 
Pennsylvania 5 per cent Stock 70 7 
— 5 percent Bonds ba » - se ISX2 78 | 
South Carolina 5 per cent L866 84 ‘ 
Tennessee 6 per ce ] i890 | 
Virginia 6 percent Bonds .. : pe 1886 87 | 
— 5percent oe eo. oe o° - 1888 
Pennsylvanian 6 pr ent Railway Bonds, Ist mortgage ae ; | 
— 6 percent sterling, 2nd mortgage .. oe ‘sn ; 
Shares, CANADIAN SECURITIES. Paid. Price : 
£ £ £ } 
Stock Canada Gove nt 6 per Cents...... 100 075 3 
100 .. Canada Company’s Bonds .... aeons 323 | 
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FOREIGN RATES OF EXCHANGE (¢ 
Latest Rate of Exchange 
Date. on L lor 
Paris... Jan. 24 f.25 374 3 days’ sicht } 
- — 24 1.24 95 3 months’ 
Antwerp ...... — S000 oss ae 
Amsterdam.... pene ese <am 3 
_— _— aaa oe Coes 2 months’ date | 
Hamburg...... eae eee «-+. 3 days’ sight | 
= - eco 3 months’ date 
St Petersburg... — 17 .... 3 nie 3 
DP +<scases “ BO oss 549 2a 3 
Giralter...cc0 TB neces 51 1-16 eer 3 
New York .... — DS aces 1053 nas. as CO day *’s sight 
DED newts. . Bccas 2 per cent. pm ——— 
— - 5 15 re } 60 —_— 
) it ( t. pm 90 - i 
Dee. 12 8 to 9 per ct i ) | 
Tar : 2 + 974d eo | 
De ; 97 0 | 
— 9) % ) om | 
See —_ ' | 
20 is 9 is id 61 t sht | 
ae an r ean 6 
: | 
- 16 2s 244 to 23 28a 6 | 
— 2 2s ljd 28240 6 
f 3’ 8 j 
Nov. 1 4s 741 é t 
l > pe pm 90 days’ sizht 
- I 2 per « pm 60 
{ 12 a pia nd 
0 
—_— —— | 
COMPARATIVE EXCHANGES. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 4 per mille premium ( accord. 
ing to the last tariff}, which, at the English mint price of 3/ 17s 10} ( 
per ounce for st-»ndard gold, gives an exchange of 25°27; and the ex- 
change at Paris on London at short being 2 t, it follows that gold is 


about 0°41 per cen’. dearer in London than in Paris. 


By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 425 per mark, 
which, at the English mint price of 3! 17s 108d per ounce for 
standari gold, gives an exc re Of 13°45: and the exchange at 
Hamburg on London at short being 13°63, it follows that gold is 0 87 per 


cen‘. dearer in London than in Hamburg. 









INDIA EXCHANGES. 








Comme hills } I. Cor iny’s AY unt of E. I. Co. | 
rt Vs’ s t 1 f 3’ s t } ‘ 
> Co.’s rupe r( s | 1, | 
s s s ad 8 £ s } 
Ben ‘ - . > « { ( 9 0 ( eae ‘ 9 a39o x 7 
‘ 
Madras Re i ( 2 Oo ( 1,004 18 { 
Bombay 2 ( 2 03 0 4824 6 
I . ° seece ee sere ee 227,668 1 } 
\ 
Total afts fr J to Ja 4, 1856 ses 227,668 13 10 
Total dr f May 7, 18 24, 18 East I id ny’s 
offi ! gf May 1 . 63,4 
Anuual s by Court Yirectors 1 ro M Is ) 
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Che Commercial Cimes. 
REDUCTION oF POSTAGE ON LETTERS TO THE East INpIEs.—On the 
Ist February next, and thenceforward, the postage upon letters forwarded 
to the East Indies, via Southampton, will be reduced to a combined 
British and Indian rate of sixpence the half-ouns Letters forwarded 
via Marseilles will be liable to the same rate, with the addition ofa 
French transit rate of fivepence per quarter-ounc¢ Letters for the 
Island of Java will be chargeable, in this country, with the same rates of 
postage for their conveyance as far as Singapore ; but they will after- 
wards be subject to a Netherland rate of postage, on account of the con- 
veyance from Singapore to Java. The following table shows the rate 
of progression according to which letters will be chargeable :— 
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1.—Via MARSEILLES. s d 

Not exceeding 4 OUNce.ce.cecseoeesrressevenes serene 

Above 4 ounce and not exceeding 3 on 





l 
1 
Above 4 ounce and not exceeding { « 
Above t unce and not exceeding 1 ounce ... 2 8 
| 
Above | ounce and not exceeding 14 ounce.. . 4 
Above 14 oun e and not exceeding 14 ounce . 0 





And so on, adding one shilling British postage for every additional ounce | 
or fraction of an ounce, and fivepence French postage for every additional 
quarter of an ounce. 





2.—Via SOUTHAMPTON. s d 
Not exceeding 4 onnce 0 6 { 
Above 4 ounce ut t excet i oO ] 
Above 1] ounce a t exceeding 2 ounce 20 1} 
Above 2 ounces and not exceeding 3 ounces....... 3.0 | 
Above 3 ounces and not exceeding 4 onne ocee rec eereseveseerecescs 40 | 
Above 4 ounces and not exceeding 5 OUNCES seseesee eseveeeererees » 0 j 


And so on, adding one shilling for every additional ounce or fraction of 
anounce. The postage upon allletters for Java must be paid in advance; 
but upon letters for the East Indies, by whichever route they are for. 
warded, the postage may either be paid in advance, or be left to be paid 
on the delivery of the letters, at the option of the sender. Asa general 
rule, all letters for the East Indies, or Java, not specially addressed “ yia 
Southampton,” will be forwarded via Marseilles, and when prepaid in 
money, postage will be demanded accordingly ; but letters posted unpaid, 
and not directed to be sent by any particular route, will be forwarded by 
the first mail despatched, whether that via Marseilles or that via South. 
ampton. With respect to letters prepaid by postage stamps, the sum so 
prepaid will be regarded as an indication of choice of route on the part 
of the senders, anti letters will be forwarded accordingly. The postage 
upon letters conveyed to and from the East Indies by private ship will 
be reduced, on the same date, to sixpence the half-ounce, the prepay- 
ment of which will be optional. The reduced rates above-mentioned 
will also apply to any letters for Borneo, Labuen, Sumatra, and the 
Philippine Islands, which may be specially directed to be forwarded “‘via 
India.” But these letters will be further liable to a rate of fourpence the 
half-ounce, to defray the charge made by the East India Company for 
the despatch of the letters to their destination. The whole postage on 
these letters must be paidin advance. 
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FO IGN MAILS 
Mails When 
D a despatch from ex pected, 
I 1 
SOUTHAMPTON STATION. B na 
' M7 T of 
Lis Spa and G ilta ; ; , p Be 6 
l S S I gh } Ame eW 
( Malt Egypt, Ceyl and Ir th e& i b. 4 
Penang, S uy 1c i { Feb. 4 
} shc es » West Indies (« 
cept Ho iras ( s, &e 
I » West I s (except Havana) 2nd and 17th of ev Ure 1 
( nia, \ é i Granada mm ! j 
( and VP ( ytow St J é 
d J 
iragua) 
Mex Hava ve Feb. 1 
1ras and Bahamas 17 ry Feb. 16 
I » Ma Bra A 8, ‘ . Feb. 16 
ii ‘ 
PLYM IH STATION 
M t ‘ t 3 . 
I — i W ( j ' Feb. 6 
A t ( i j 
LIVERPOOL STATION 
{ yeni everva te|d, . 
sh N } S 30 
I i haA 1a I ’ . furthe tic ‘ ALL. 
f Ev ( it and | 
a 1 Jan. — 
A ) 19th very l ‘ 
Vico, O1 T Lispon, CADIZ, AND GIBRALTAR rhe Madrid, fi the mails of | 
28th t.—The Tagus arrived, with the mails from Gibraltar, Jan, 





16, ¢ | Lis l ind \ » 21 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, AND CHINA.—The next 1 Is for Gibraltar, Malta, 
Egypt, I i, ( , &c., via Southampton, will be dispatched on t! rning of the 
iti pr rhe x ls f the M erranean, | &e., via Marseilleg 
will be dispatched on the morning of the 26th inst rhe Ava, for the mails of the 

( » Ath y 
Wrst Inpies, &c.—The Tyne, fo nails of rning o 4th prox 
MapeEtra, BRaziLt, BUENOs AYREs, & rhe Tay, for the mails of the morning 


9th prox 


AusTRaLia.—The Joseph Tarrat, for the mails of the evening of the 6th prox. 
m Plymouth has 
el until the Ist prox. Letters and newspa « for the West 


) postpor 
Af fs | be in time if post in U n up to the evening of t 31st 


SurP Letrers.—From Cave of Good Hope Nov. 25, by the James McHe 


West Coast of Arnica, & 


nry, Hood, 


it Liverpe 


Mails Arrived. 
LATEST DATES 
On Jan. 19, Inp1a and Cana, per overland mail. 
6, Malta 9 
On Jan. 20, AFrica and West Coast, per steamer Ethi 
11, Accra 14, Cape Coast 15, Liberia 20, Sierra Le 
Madeira | 


On. Jan. 24, PeENINsULA, per steamer Tagus, via Soutbampton—Gibraltar Jan. 1, 
Cadiz 17, Lisbon 19, Vigo, 21. 


via Southampton—Alexandria Jan- 
, Gibraltar 13 

pe, via Plymouth—Lagos Dec- 
ne 25, Bathurst 29, Goree 30, 


Teneriffe Jan. 6, 





Coast of | 


Gibraltar, Jan. | 
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according to the Ncotsman, have 
| there on Luesday fears were entertained o: further failures. 


it fully confirmed, 
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WEEKLY CORN RETURNS. 


From the GAzErTre of last night. 








Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

| qrs qrs qrs qrs qrs qrs 

eeeeeess| 101406 | 118266 26939 | 63 5563 2021 

week in 1854.. 77711 99917 18967 180 4910 1772 

ab 1853...) 64581 98085 25139 11 4701 2030 

— 1852...) 114972 102313 21310 65 6282 |} 3036 

a = I851,.) 105430 | LOL386 31673 95 6966 2289 
| | s ad s ad s d s d s <a sa 
| Weekly average, Jan. 19 74 1!| 37 8| 26 7| 53 4] 46 Oj} 44 9 
—— iBcccse 76 2 38 3 25 11 53 6 46 5 4 7 
— eevee) 76 10 39 (0 26 9 52 7 47 7 47 3 
ane Det, Discel ata 2 39 4 26 11 54 11 49 0 47 6 

— 22 w 40 4 Py i | 54 6 5 8 48 11 
— — 15 79 11 41 3 27 10 55 4 51 8 49 1 

Six weeks’ AVETAGES «eee sevese 77 6 39 «4 26 10 4 0 is 7 47 2 

Same time last year ........| 73 1 34s = 46 7 47 2 45 6 

Duties... ce vececececesccecs 1 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 1 oO 1 0 

GRAIN IMPORTED. 

An account of the total qnantities of each kind of corn, distinguishing foreign ard 
colonial, imported into the principal ports of Great Britain, viz:—London, Liver- 
pool, Hull, Newcastle, Bristol, Gioucester, Plymouth, Leith, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and Perth, 

In the week ending January 16, 1856. 
~) Wheat Barley : Indian Buc k- 
and and | | Beans jcorn and|wheat & 
: Oat tye d Peas and) ¢ 
wheat | baricy- ts and Rye and/Peas and & bean-| Indian |buckwht 
} flour. meal, |oatmeal. ryemeal peameal| meal. meal. meal, 
qrs qrs qrs | qrs qrs qrs qrs qrs 
Foreign ; 21714] 2551 | 47248 420 3337 1527 l 
Colonial .. 2231 851 
Tota 25945 2551 48099 820 3337 1527 1 


Imporis ot the wee 


COMMERCIAL 


80,283 qrs. 


EPITOME. 
FRIDAY NIGHT. 
The wheat market to-day was firm at Monday’s prices. Some English 
wheat remains unsold, buyers doubting and holding back. In the week 
the arrivals of English wheat were 2,149 qrs and of foreign only 560 
qrs, with 2,010 sacks of English made flour, and 1,690 sacks of foreign 
The supply of Norfolk flour was short, and millers asked 1s 6d to 2s 
more. In the week the deliveries from our own farmers, compensating 
for the short delivery of the previous week, were .01,406 qrs against 
77,711 qrs in the corresponding week of last year. From sume of the 
provincial markets to-day the telegraph brought intelligence of rising 
markets. From Liverpool, however, the r¢ port was the demand is mode- 
rate: the extreme prices of Jast Tuesday are fuily suy ported. 
Barley is without change. Oats are 1s cheaper than on Monday. 
Off thecoast there have arrived 19 grain-laden vessels, viz.:—Of wheat, 
1 cargo trom Jaffa, 2 from Alexandria, 1 Mazagan, 1 New Orleans, 1 St 
Jean d’Acre, 2 Trieste, 1 Calcutta, | Salonica; of wheat and flour, 2 from 
New York; of wheat and rye, 1 from New York; of maize, ! from 
Bocca di Catterc, 1 Syra, 1 Ibraila, 1 Trieste, 1 St Michael's, 1 Marseilles. 
Of the foreign corn markets our intelligence is very scanty. ‘Till the 
news of the acceptance by Russia of the terms of peace reached them 
they were generally firm, with a good dcal of business, and on the rise. 
This news, however, paralysed them, and generallyjthrew down the prices 
considerably. The merkets wait now for the intelligence of the effect of 


this news on our own and other great c nsuming countries, to deter- 


} mine their future condition. At present little or nothing is done in them, 


and what is done is at reduced rates. 
There the grain trade at Glasgow which, 


caused some uneasiness, and on “Change 


have been some failures in 


The sugar market showed considerable improvement in the earlier 
part of the week, and a considerable business was done atan advance 
of ls per cwt on most descriptions. To-day the market was less buoyant, 
and sales were made to a small extent at rather easier rates. 

Coffee is firm, but our prices are too high for the Continent, and only 


a little business at rather stiffer ra'es was transacted. 


The tea market is dull, and the little improvement begun last week 
has not continued. Duty was paid in London, in the week ended the 
17th inst., on 1,129,140 lbs, against 712,827 lbs in the corresponding 
week of 1855. 

The silk and wool markets continue firm, andratheractive than other- 
wise. 

The improved demand which commenced towards the close of last 
week in the Liverpool cotton market has made further progress during 
the present. The transactions have been large, viz., 70,000 bales, of which 
50,000 bales are tospinners, 10 000 bales to speculators, and 10,000 bales 
to exporters. Quotations are enhanced 1-16a per lb for middling, and 
sd per lb for fair for the week. The above sales include the large 
quantity of 19,000 bales Surat. There has been no arrival from America 
this week ; the large business above-mentioned has been consequently 
alone Caused by the prospect of a near termination of the present war. 
In this marketalso there has been a very animated demand: the sales 
reach 9,250 bales, and prices are 4d per lb above last week’s quota- 
tions, 

Of the oil and seed markets, Messrs Wilson, 
Co. say :— 

Our markets have not yet recovered from the shock occasioned by the 
abrupt, and to many, unexpected peace inte ligence, although prices have 
in most instances already so much, that it is question- 
able whether any further reduction for the present would take place were 
Rape and seed oils, they say, are very difficult to sell; 


Rose, Graham, and 


receded 
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of palm oil is nominal: fine parcels may be bought at 434. In cocoa-nut oil 
considerable business has been done during the week for exportation, but 
at very low prices, 402 having been accepted for Cochin, and 39/ per ton for 
Ceylon, for immediate clearance ; 20s per ton more is the nearest price 
with the customary prompt. In tallow the fluctuations continue frequent 
and great, which tend to disorganise the demand for consumption, and 
transactions are chiefly of a speculative character. The value on the spot 
is 58s 6d, and 55s April to June. 











SPIRIT OF THE TRADE CIRCULARS, 





(From Messrs Layton, Hulbert, and Co.’¢ Circulur.) 
London, Jan. 24, 1856. 

Sugar—The news of peace, announced on the 17th inst., had a bene- 
cial effect, and in the expectation of improved consumption, prices reco- 
vered thepartial decline of ls to 2s per cwt ; this led toa more active busi- 
ness, and sales by private contract on the 22nd reached 1,300 hhds at a 
further advance of ls. Some parcels of foreign have changed hands, 
and there is now a good inquiry for floating cargoes at a similar improve- 
ment. It may now be presumed that the stocks in the hands of the 
trade are nearly exhausted, retined goods being more saleable, and should 
this induce refiners to operate <s buyers to any extent, we are inclined 
to leok for a firmer market, if not for improvement in the value of the 
article. The stock of sugar in London made up to the /9th instant was 
48,641 tons, against 70,711 tons at the same period of 1855. Last week’s 
deliveries amounted to 1,253 tons, which gives a decrease of 3,343 tons 
compared with last year at the same date. 





(From Messrs M‘Nair, Greexhow, and Irving’s Circular.} 
Manchester, Jan. 22, 1856. 

Inquiry has been very general in regard to both goods and yarns, and 
a moderate amount of business in each, particularly in the latter, which 
have realised an advance of an $d and4d perib. In the way of advance, 
cloths have been less successful, as it has only been paid in partial in- 
stances, and where necessity existed. Upon shirtings and printing cloths 
14d to 3d per piece has been demanded; but in regard to domestics, T 
and long cloths, &c., no advance was observable, but all were very firm 
and worse te buy generally; and but for the higher rates being required 
a large amount of business would have been transacted. 





(From Messrs IIughes and Ronala’s Circular.) 
Liverpool, Jan. 21, 1856. 

At the public sales held here from the 15th to the 19th instant 13,429 
bales of wool were brought forward, of which 9,695 bales were East India. 
They attracted the largest attendance of both home‘and foreign buyers 
There was an unusually small quantity of good 
quality East India in the sales. On the average we consider prices about 
'd per lb in advance of September rates, but it is more perceptible in 
grays and the lower qualities of yellow, which then suffered the greatest 
decline. 


that we have ever seen. 


(From Mr Win Mure’s Circular, forwarded by Mr Wm Barber. Manchester.) 
New Orleans, Dec. 24, 1855. 

Notwithstanding the very unfavourable weather during the greater 
portion of this week, the sales for the first three days amounted to 
33,00) bales. On Wednesday an advance of fully jc was established, 
but during the last two days the market has been quieter, the stock on 
sale being light. The sales of the week are 70,000 bales, making 
137,000 bales for the fortnight. Some portion of these large transac- 
tions has been for resale here, but, as has been hitherto the Case this sea- 
son, the purchases for France and the Continent have again been on an 
extensive scale. Quotations :—Ordinary to good ordinary, 6}c to 7}c, 
equal to 4 1-l6dto 43d; low middling to middling, 8}c to 8{c, equal to 
4 15-16d to 5 5-16d3; good middling, 9}c, equal to 5 11-16d; middling 
fair to fair, 10c to 10}c, equal to 5 15-16d to 6}d, f.o.b., freight $d, 
exchange 107. Freights have slightly declined: the rates are now jd 
for cotton to Liverpool, and J}c to Havre. Exchange—The rates 
which advanced last week have declined } per cent. I now quote ster- 
ling 63 to 7} per cent. premium for produce bills, and 7} per cent. pre- 
mium for bankers’. Francs, 5f 22}¢ to 5f 25c perdollar. Sight to 60 
days on New ‘ork, § to 2 per cent. discount. 





COTTON. 


o> 


LIVERPOOL MARKET, Jan. 25. 
PRICES CURRENT. 





ian j | ‘i Good Good. | Fine. -- Same period 1855~, 
Ord. | Mid. | Falr. Fair. n00d.. “* | Ord. | Fair Fine 
—_—-- | — -— -_ 
per Ibiper fb|per tb per tb per Ibiper Ib |per Ibper fb per 
Upland .....eceee0ejd 3-165 9-16) 551 , 6d Gad} Ofd | dgd | 5g id 
New O; 4 5-16 55 ; ¢ } 63 6F 74 4% ? ~ 
; ~ 9 ‘ 3 " ~~ A | 6 x4 
Pernambuco ...4.é.. i | 8 64 6g 7 14 & ) + 
Evypttan <.7.42%.2..peae f” © 63 7 8 of at i 6h | 10 
Surat and Madras ... 34 { 14 13 14 5 2% 34 13 


Imports, CONSUMPTION, EXpoRTs, &e. 





Whole import, Consumpuon, Exports, Computed Stock, 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 25. Jan, 1 to Jan. 25. | Jan. 1 to Jan. 25. Jan. 85. 

1856 1855 "1856 1855 1856 | 1855 1856 1855 
bules | bales bales bales bales bales bales bales 
125900 93922 153770 | = 157180, 11470 | 9210, 390470] § 438870 


The sales reported in the cotton market this week have been large, 
amounting to 70,220 bales, of which 49,550 bales are gone into consump- 
tion. Exporters have also taken a fair quantity, and speculators, in the 








foreign refined rape cannot now be qcoted over 57: to 577 10s per ton; and prospect of peace, liare been more active than for some time past. There 
brown, 54/ 10s to 55/; ground nut, 49;; and Gingelly, 50/. The value ] is little change to note in the value of American cotton, with the exception 
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has transpired in foreign during the week. 
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ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Wheat Barley ( Flot 
| >» ) ‘JU ) ! ks 
| | Sisson age 
. ) ( 
5 bris 
| 
| ' ( > Oy ) ( ( 
} I ‘DI 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
& 
\ 
i 1 
} \ } 10 ; \ 14 
Ba Gt . } , M : j 1 
| B { 38 « f 
% 34 \ M ) 
} Oats I f e ee 7 I 
I »M i Frie ‘ ° 2 28 
Flot | » per b Ar I 3842 
EFI 
Linseed ern r. Balt ‘ ( , 76s 82s 
Rapese j ..ver ard ‘ ign &8s 89s, | j , N 0 kiy rew .. af 90 
Hem}; | ..per qr large........ secee ciice 86. 38 Small ...... AG 
Canary new ( Carraway ] wt 42 44 lrefoil Y% ct 40 44 
| Musta ‘rr bushel, ana sam i2 2 Wy EO s6-c0 00 8 (ll 
| Clo 8 -per cwt | t - . Red sicove OO OO 
| ( I 8 4 
T ¢ l ) ‘ 11 ; 
i I | { 
Ra ) 
| a 
| si as or 5 ee saa 
LONIAL AND FOREIGN PRODUCE MARKETS, 
| 
RANSA [ONS OF H WEEK 
(for & ri d D s Ma i ’ a”? 
Mincinc LAng, Fripay Mornine., 
< —Notor d the demand for export continue rather active, 
| but the trade and refiners have bought with more freedom than during 
the last two months at ls to ls 6d above the late | west prices Current. 
| ; 
| Imp yrters generally appear unwiiling to effect furcher sales in duty-paid 
| Sugars at present quotations, which has prevented business of impor- 
| tance during the last two days, and the market closes with an upward 
tendency. There were about 2,050 hhds British West India disposed 
' ‘ } ] ) j ) } } + 1 
| of to yesterday, including 290 hhds Barbadoes by auction, which went 
| from 44s to 46s. Therefiners have paid 39s 6d to 40s 6d for brown, and 
40s 6d to 43s for grey sugars by private contract. The deliveries of sugar 
for the week were only 1,253 tous, including 105 tons for « portation, 
or 3,343 tons less than at corresponding date of , and making a 
decrease of 9,300 tonsin three weeks. Stocks ptions were 
further augmented, and acco ding to latest retu the aggre 
| gate 48,641 tons, against 70,991 tons in 18 
| =e . } tot 
Mauritius.—Low qualities continu emand for exportation. 1,833 
ae hag : 
| bags brought 33s 6d tor dark | » middling brown; good yel- 
i ‘ - 
|| low 44s Gds ¢ ly, at »4 per cwt 
| Be ihere have not been any pu sales t week 
| VW 1,864 bags native were bought in at 37s to38 per cwt, 
I —The public s of duty-paid have been rather mod 
} rate inextent. 112 cases 50 barrels Bahia, indirect import, partly 
|| sold: white, 43s to46s; brown, 37s to 4 9 ls muscovado brought 
| 40s t 1 r bro to yel 234 wel 
}} abov nt market 3 Tht \ n | 1 
|| privat it t at f 
i} 
1} M —), ) S ih ( t 45 ar | UV 
tons t | cwt 
| 2 —There | —" —_ 
| n ’ l ( iu : it 
| : c : ’ 
| i ; i 
| st 
bon ak i iD 1, at 3s to 
| - } 
+ } ¢ } ve 
| ( p} f s V 
‘ , ‘ 1 + 
i Chl I t races, mark is § ia 
i] S na t ( } ih 
j C b ind } 4% in | i 
fror 62s f f nary to middiing, and some fe sac $ 
| hav ) va conti ative shows an improve 
| ment e ls upon th ywest prices of last week. 1,141 bags in 
} publi were partly sold from s tu 3 Od for od ordinary, with 
Super yr 3s | tely the rmet sold at 52s to 52s 6d, and 
few par« 3 e ring ) ales Alo 1 brought 76s to 76s 6d for long 
berry ules d East India sold at 59s to 62s per cwt, Nothing of 
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Cocoa.—West India remains quiet. 170 bags Grenada were bought 














in at 47s to 48s per cwt for good red. 
TeEA.—The 1 t has been inactive. Common congouis now dut], | 
the late part ! »vement in the demand having abated, and 93d per 
lb may | considered the nominal value. Arrivals continue rather | 
large 
—( was done at the close of last week and | 
it one, « fly in Bengal to arrive at 13s 3d to 13s 
| t x ship, 13s 9d to 14s landed, or 13s 9d 
i : ra ly irgo grain. 7 downward tendency | 
t ( it LV ipplie ) the public sales led to a decline }j 
» vV sday, wh a s beng we about two- 1] 
; od m * white, 13s 6d to 14s; cargo g1 10s 6d to | 
! ) rracan \ bought in at 12s to J2 ifor Necran- | 
withdi \ l upp 1 the way | 
( tot ym are rer ‘ larg 15 casks Carolina | 
v . | 
{ } } + week + ywer Tra S. 
ldto 2 » quality; Dem 1 | f ] 
1 3 l iarum amounts to | 
3 | 1,644 } ; li 1,200 hhds same date in ] 
) ) \ s m inquiry in. Proof Leewards |} 
que 12s 6dt 37 a, npto 2s 10d per proof gallon. 
- clov Dp 1 of at easier rates, as arrivals 
itinue Ja ( n to fair Bombay, 5d to 53d. Nothing has 
1 Gone in nutmegs or mact he pepper market is firmer, and the | 
mand rather active. 2,'35 bags about two-thirds found buyers: Ma- 
labar, lightand half heavy, 5gd to S¢d; heavy 5$d to 6d; Sumatra was 
withdrawn at 54d for ind ; damaged, 4jd to 54d. Pimentois without 
alteration, and further supplies have come forward. 


Saco.—240 boxes were 
il grain ; 


brought in, chiefly at 26s 


17s 6d to 18s per cwt. 


per cwt for good 


borneo Kind, 


SALTPETRE.—The few transactions reported this week have been at 


easier rates, and the market is now very dull. 800) bags Bengal were 
bought in: refraction 53, 36s. By private contract, 22 refraction sold at 


36s 6d, but the lower descriptions continue neglected. The stock amounts 
to 4,257 tons, against 11, tons in 1855 1854. 
Week’s deliveries, 213 tons. 





and 


NITRATE Sopa.—A 
cwt. 


few sales have been made at 19s 3d to 19s 6d 


per 
CocHINEAL.—The market is decidedly 


public sales chiefly found buyers at rather 


firmer, and 184 bags in the 
higher rates: Teneriffe silvers, 


rdinary foxey t blacks, 3s lld to 4s 3d; dark 





can silvers, 3s 6d; blacks takenin at 3s 10d per lb. 

I Dyr.—This article is steady, but the demand is chiefly for con- 
su tion at pr yviou rates. 

DyestTwrrs.—1,852 bales Gambier were partly sold at 16s for sound ; 
damaged and heated, 13sto 15s. Severa parcels of (¢ utch found buyers 
chiefly at 20s 6d to 28s for damaged; one lot good sound, 29s 6d; re- 

t held at 30s,and bought in. 156 bales Bengal safflower brought 





rather higher rates, and met with a steady demand: middling to good 








middling, 70s to 90s; damaged in proportion. Bombay madder roots 
wel 29s to 29s 6d. Good grey tartar bought in at 95s percwt. Tur- 
meric is scarce and higher. Tartaric acid, 1s 6d per Ib. 


DYEWOOI -50 tons red 
8112s bdto 8&8 


Domingo fustic 


s.— Saunders sold at a further decline: sound, 
15s; and latterly at 7/ for oil-damaged. 150 tons St 
brought 5/ 10s per ton. Sapan is very scarce. 

DruGs.—There have not been any public sales of interest. Yesterday 
1 cases castor oil were withdrawn above the previous market value, 
Camphor remains very dull. In other 


Cam] 


t- 74d per lb for seconds. 


articl 





+ 


s nothing to repor 
Gums.—East India Arabic sold at 2s to 3s decline yesterday: sorts, 
25s to 29s; good clean bold, up to 35s Od; and small Barbary kind, 
37s 6d to 39s. 372 chests Bombay animi about three-fourths sold, and 
realised better prices than was generally expected, viz, from 8/ 2s 6d to 


5s for small in sorts fine to bold scraped gum. Gamboge was bought in 


at4/ 10s for good. 204 chests shellac partly sold at 46s 6d to 47s for 
dark garnet kind: button, 44s 6d to 45s 6d per cwt 

INDIA RupBER.—<A few sales of East India have been made at 7d 
per ib 


India went at previous rat 


s to jd 





( ne, and nearly 103,000 hides found buyers 
lt LS ex t little alteration in prices, the demand for consumption 
g The advance upon Scotch pig iron, noticed last week, 
been supported, the t closing at 76s, or 2s lower than on 
I v ( ( kinds are firm. A sales have been made in East 
] — Is; St ts, iS to 130s. There has more 
i I . : 2 l to 24/ now ask oO yr ary sized to 
Mail f : isl ss has been done in t former as lo as 23/ 10s 
l mak I t ir OD S I I Ss, an I Ss are 
ip Lead 1s in eady dé 1d i British ¢ er, at iate 
H I market unsettled, and clean Petersburg non y 41/7. 
) bales low 1 Manilla were bought in at The demand for 
5 1 verv Janguid, even at a further reduction of 10s to20s. 
Of 3,420 ubmitted this week about 600 only sold: low and ordi- 

nary, Li 3 to 13/ 17s 6d ¢ fine, 2U0/ per tun. 

[ p.—The political intelligence receive i this week has quite put 
a p business, although there are now sellers at 6s to 8s under the 
late highest point of the market—viz., Calcutta, 7Us to 71s; Bombay, 
i2s »7 Hd—which quotations may, however, be considered almost 








yminal. Cakes ‘are dull, and lower, viz., Eng to 137 5s; fine 
barrel American, 13/7s 6s to13/ 10s per ton. Imports of set 1 for the 


week are 11,200 quarters. 

O1Lts.—Most kinds of are easier to buy, with the prospects of 
peace, but holders do not appear anxious The lower qualities of 
olive are somewhat firmer than last week, viz., 48i 10s to 49/, Others 


fish « 


sellers. 


| 


| 





j 
| 


| 





ee 


ars 


Re Se 


f 
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about the same. Linseed oil hasbeen dull throughout the week, and 
was this morning juoted 37s to 37s 3don the spot, partly nominal. 
| Rape, influenced by the depression in other kinds, and tallow, is again 
| lower, viz., refined, 56s to57s; brown,53s to 53 6d per cwt. Atthelow 
rates of last week there is more inquiry for cocoa-nut: Ceylon, 39s 
to 40s; Cochin, 40s to 41s percwt. Palm is nominally 42s to 43s 
per cwt for good to fine quality. 
TuRPENTINE.—Rough, 9s to 93s 6d. Large sales are reported in 
American spirits, and 34s per cwt is now the nearest value. 
TALLOW.—Prices have floctuated about 2s 6d during the week .»from 
57s to 59s 6d, but the various sales effected being entirely speculative, do 
not afford any criterion of the market whichis now unsettled. This morning 
Y¥ C was quoted 58s 6d on the spot and to end cf March: 54s April to 
June. Consumers have not made any purchases, the principal 
hoiders appear indisposed to sell uutil political intelligence of a more defi- 
nite character reaches here. 
ULABS OF 


| i102 











but 


lay, Jan. 21 
1854 


} 

os | 
i855 1s 

this day.... i Se 41,248 34,806 21,973 | 

- r 7 | 


TALLOW 


LS ARTI 


sod 


POSTSCRIPT. I's 


ualities hardl; 





SUGAR.—T better « 


viously 1oted, but low middling sugars « 
hhds We | h 
two-thirds sold : y« 
bags Gu ittah © 


were principally | 


42s Od to 44s 


t India sold during the we: 


llow, 40s to 44s ; 
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at pubic 
pretty well 
rains in Portugal and Spain tend to retard shij t of fruit. TI 
crop, and a quantity being cu aown on th pot tO Supply 
army in the East. 

Dry F B lr} (,eo! 
currants, wa 
fruit at this market. Clearan 


ers of all descriptions refrain from pressii 
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cX i a An A at 1 d ie! ‘ ‘ na I >) , ‘ ul 
. : 
throug t the we and a lar isiness has be ra l L mac 
would have been but for the firmness of holders, hy or 1 ha 
withdrawn t f he u ‘ P ( I 
compared with t] of last w S t l f l 
to 24 inclusive :- 7,8 : I t 3id to 4 
45d f nhne 1,400 \ t t ft dT ou 
Tinnive 
SILK € rie i] t 1 | | 
o 
i ~Aale € i \ 
al I C ] Lite l » ! 
prices of ¢ dian d it 4 i 1 


were pru hf 


The 


last weet 














news of = p ‘ 5 1 of ! l 1 
course, had some effect on ow rket On F: y, the raw h were | 
decidedly lower, 2s to 3s per hi q i 

METALS.—Copper remains firm, but there area parcels of Russ 
and Chili in the market, which do not find a ready ,» notwithsta j 
holders being willing to meet buyer Staffordsl iron continues to be 
offered, and can be purchased on easier terms. Scotch pig iron has been 
flat, the shipments last week having been very small, only 4,721 tons 


against 10.457 tons corresponding week last year. ‘The price of mixed 
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numbers g. m. b. is now 75s 6d to 76s, and at same period in 1855 the 
price was only 66s 6d. Other metals are steady. 

TALLow.—Official market letter published this evening :— 
ad 
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PROVISIONS 

The bacon market is firm: 62s paid for prime parcels; shippers refusing 
t ell at le than 61s on boar | 

he pply of Friesl i very ho , 3 indeed is fing butter of all de- \} 

tic \ la q ititv of n Rotterdam butter which is a drug, i} 
CoMPARAT STATEMENT OF STOCKS AND DELIVERIES. {| | 
Butte Bacon. ] | 
Stock : Stock Deliveries 
1854 39037 3639 262) 1} 
] ’ 1978 . 1422 1] 
4085 .° 2705 {| 
ARRIVALS F ‘ \\ EEK 1} | 
J . 
1 ‘ 
ni | 
i] 
iam 1 
METROPOLITAN ATTLE MARKET. | 

MonpDaAY. Jan. 21 Very mo ports of foreign stock took place | 
ni po f London la V c, th total s pply b z only 1,105 head, 
I ‘ rr mding w L855, I ved 2,571; in 1854, 1,996; in 
Is {; L852, 8; in 1851, 2,668; and in 1850, 1,077 head. 

Phe V S « ’ i T ay market ind 
th esh f I Live confined to 150 | 
b 

I i 1 Norfolk, in od con- |} 

1 
) 1 rr siau bg, 
I ll, 1} ds of 
rd per 8 lb ower 
Gd per 8 Ibs. 
} ) I Cambri eshire 
2 of England, 700 of || 
y I ay, 9DU horned and | 
} 
I iby nd of f raverage | 
V ! i nds, and the quo- | 
i bnight he best | 
’ i \| 
t le was somewhat i | 
lower than on 
} ; 
| 
} 
we 
LT | 
' 
‘ ; 
| 
i 
1] 
J | 
| 
; 
i { | Foreign sup; | 
B | 
c _ re 1} 
EWGATE A ) .\DENHALL. | 
+ | | 
i 4 
f td 
; é | V l, and the | 

I ~ M f 

D 1 3 

| g , 1 

J ) { 

\ t 0 

HOP MARKI 
Boro , Monday, Jan. 2] | ng the past week there 
ewhat ( iin pri I rally have 
{ t ul M d and 
0 112 ) We i < { ) l00s : Susse 
) ™ 1 in 
l | l ae i1s 
—EEE | 
POT » ‘i | 
5 Wa I 2] luring the past we the | 
| ree 1 trade ext } 
} 

uv t \ e, and a reduct 
‘ | nnitted ¢ | this day’s quosations : | 

\ 5 » 100 < 1 Esse litto, 70s to 80s; East 
L litto, & s3 d I 75s to 85 Perth, Forfar, and Fife- | 

} n A} 0 ad R 1 Cups, 50s to 65s. | 

| VAY, Jan. 24. —The arriv of home produce are very extensive, 
both coastw und by rail. i hie ts are lar ely ipplied ; but trade 
being as bad as we n be, p have considerably fallen, and are | 
quoted as follows:— York Regents, f 1 80s to 100s; Kent and Essex | 
ditto, 80s to VO Scotcl 7Us SOs litto Cups, 60s t » 70s ; Middl ngs, | 
Ws to OV 5 Les, (Us ) m2 L, i 40s to SO per ton 
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HAY MARKETS—Tuurspay. | 


| Jan. 26, 1856, | 
| 


J. H. Nuttall, Liverpool, merchant—second div. of 10d, any Wednesday, 





PorTMA Old meadow hay, 110s to 1 ; inferior ditto, 90s to 1 | a ove oe rite ~ 5 aly | 
old clover, 120s to 120s ; inferior ditto, 110s to 1153; wheat raw, 283 to WwW. K. ¢ 3, | ¥, grocer ond div. of 1d, any Friday, at Whit- | 
; 2 é more’s, 
80s per load Of ob trusses. ; > ’ y % 7 pe 4 ’ 
3 | LB nand J. H. Lewis, Ystalyfera Graig, Glamorganshire, dra- 


and 


|| SMITHFIELD.—Fine upland meadow 
| ferior ditto, 708 to 90s; superior clover, 125s 
| to 95s ; straw, 24s t » Be per load of 3 trus 

WHITECHAPEL.—There was a good pply of hay and 


h afair demand at the following quotations :—Gor 


market to-day, with 


rye “ASS hay, 112s to 115s; in- 


to 150s ; inferior ditto, {0 











pers—a div. of 
' 
Hopkin 


ls %d, any Wednesday, at Miller’ 


3, Birmingham, grocer—first div. 


S, Bristol. 
of lid, any Thursday, at 











103 | 
| 





| ~ oe ML DAY, G. Fo Norw; wl} rf, Mill } ‘ . 
|| 110s to 123s: infer Or ditto, 80s to LOO 7 rood clover, 150s to | inf y . Rowland and T. Eyans, Col 1 street, rth road, builders, 
ditto, $4s to 120: > Straw, £98 to Los per load, A. Clark, ¢ et, Lit ‘ 

j. Fraser, Lower Thames s ( 

| COAL MARKET. B. R. Lawrence, Carshalt 

I C, Curtis, West Ham, 


Monpbay, Jan. 21. sates’ West Hartley 18s 64—Bya 








ket, 108; sold, 50. 

















VOOL. Fripay Nicut, 

| 

1 (From our own Corresp lent.) 

The market is rather quicter after the clearance made last week, but all | 
kinds are very firm, and prices in favour of s 





| sided; prices, in consequence, are som ut lower, and the market is in 
in an active state. No change in copper or lead, 
A good inquiry for tin§plates, at full pric 


poth 


of which are very firm. 








| Che Gasette. 


METALS. } 
(From our own Corres) lent.) 
| There is still a fair demand for all kinds of Welsh and Staffordshi 
| manufactured iron, and prices throughout the past week have been fully | 
} supported. The lnprovement in Scotch pig iron noticed last week does 
not continue, and the speculative feelir n existine has greatly sul 


: + - 
a 











i} TUESDAY, Jan, 22. 

| 

| PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

1! Crawshaw and Co., Old Accrington, blacksmiths; as far as revards T. 

Holgate—W. and G. Sayer, Stratford, ldlei {he Golms Mill ¢ ;' 

pany, Si fordshire Potteries Clitford and Gorton, Tong-with-Haulgh, 

1! Lancashire, soda water manufacturers—Sproule, Phillips, and Co., L 

| pool, ship bread Da rs Jon ’ route, i vd ¢ dey Liv Pp » Prov 1 

1] merchants — Allen and Co., Pittield street, Hoxton, tion Vumf | 

| and Casebow, Downham Market, Norfolk, at me W. and Oliver, 
Oxford, mercers —Hartnol! and Lucas, Greenwich, {i , Ke il, 

1! and Co., Manchester, stuff merchants—Tu Cer \ : 

Dorsetshire, fellmongers—Webster and ba: , n st M 

| Suffolk, grocers—Vernon and Davonport, Audley, eon Brown a 

‘| Walker, Birstal, painters—Turner and Til th, Warwick. and elsewhere, 





uphoisterers— W er- 
Bissell and Cl 


manufactu Silverwood and Horton, Sh 


| theim and Macintosh, Paternoster row, booksellers 
Birmingham, gun 
manufacturers of skates 
T. C. and W. Hounsell 
—Union Iron Company, For of Dea toutlidge and Son, Pont« 
drapers—Ullathorne and Stewart, Liverpool, drapers 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS, 


| 
| 
W.H. Pates, Wallingford, grocer—first div. of 3s, any Tuesd 
Nicholson’s, Basinghall street. 


- 


board and Smith, Shept 


and Chenk, St John’s, Ni 


| photographic artists Curtis and Richardson, Leeds 
1 
| 
| 


S. E. Sherwood, Sellinge, Kent, tailor—tirst div. of 6s 8d, any Tu 
at Nicholson’s, Basinghall street. 


| ° ’ 7 » mn 

| W.P. Grant, Cambridge, bookseller—frst div. of 2s, any Tues 
| Nicholson’s, Basinghall street. 

E. and H. G. Winstanley, Poultry, chemist—third div. of 6s 


Tuesday, at Nicholson’s, Basinghall street. 
J. Overbury, Wootton-under-E:lge, cloth manufacturer econd 
3s, any Tuesday, at Nicholson’s, Basinghall str 
S. Frampton, Winbourne Minster, butcher—first div. of 5s 6d, an; 
| day, at Nicholson’s, Basinghall street. 
R. Walker, Wisbeach St Petcr, stationer—first div. of 5s, any Tue 
| at Nicholson’s, Basinghall street. 








| H, Williams and Sons, West Smithfield, tailors—first div. of 2 . 

| div. of 20s on the separate estate of H. Williams, sen.; a div. of 20s on 
| the separate estate of J. Williams; and af div. of 12s on the separate 
| estate of H. Williams jun., any Tuesday, at Nicholson’s, Basinghall 


| street. 
Ww. z. Ball, Wood street, 
| road, wholesale glover—second 
Basinghall street. 
| S. Randall, Wellingborough, shoe manufacturer 
Tuesday, at Nicholson’s, Basinghall street. 
| H. Fowler, Southampton, corn factor—first div. of 5s 10d, any Tuesday, 
at Nicholson’s, Basinghall street. 

E. Over, Barnossa terrace, Bethnal green, oilman 
Tuesday, at Nicholson’s, Basinghall strect. 

A. Burn, Sackville street, and Caroline plac 
diy. of 34d, any Wednesday, at Whitmore’s, Basinghall street. 

H. L, Edridge, Monmouth road, Bayswater, builder—tirst div. of 3s 1d, 
any Wednesday, at Whitmore’s, Basinghall street. 


Blackfriars 


es lay, at Nichol on’s, 


Cheapside, and Holland street, 


div. of 3d, any 1 
first div. of 6d, any 


6d, any 


+ As £ 
‘st div. of 4 


e 
a 
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l En . ‘ldap 

ley 19s 6d—Holywell 18s—North Percy Hartley 18s 6d—Tanfield Moor y . M r rd ie Iders 

Butes lés 9d —Walk Primrose l6s : l Wylam 17s 6d. W alls-end : i Bate, W olve mpton li d vit : ; ; 

Hedley 17s—Riddel! 17s—Haswell 1° Lambton 18s—Russell’s Hett I. Griff , La w, ( u 4 ite 
| {8s—South Hetton 19s—Hartlepoo! 18s %d—South Hartlepool 17s 91—Tees | J. A and B. Hol LD t wste 

18s 94—Evenwood 17s 6d —Anthracite Steam 23s 6d—Birchgrove Graigola IS. Tay) Derby, 
| 23s Wayne’s Merthyr 23s 6d—Small coal in craft 12s 9d. Ships at m: W. P. Hurlston 


& Ay 





} 

i 

url n, Cheltenham, innk Fs | 
*, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer. 
| 








trimming manuiacturer 
Ly } 
t - Chamberiain 


Feb. 14, ; , Birmingham, factor—Feb. 
ll, builder—Feb. 14, W. 


Hereford 


Wathen, 


| WEDNESDAY, Jan. 2? >. Bates’ West Hartlev od Holywell 178 6d H. Manstic ld, Liv rpool, fancy toy dealer. | 
North Percy Hartley 18s 6d il eld ] LF) bant “td Moot Bute I CERTIFICATES to be grant 3 ¢ be vn to the contrary 
| Walker Primrose 15s 6d— West Riding Hartley 18 " ugton Han on the ¢ i | 
° y p j ry ] | + ] . . 
1117s. Walls-end Gosforth lis 3 Harton 16s 6d-~Heaton 16s 01—Hed Feb. 14. D. T Not , : , Feb. 15. R 
j 7 . . ‘ > 919 op ) i YY nl, tt 1a) ‘ yt y tere? b. 
\| ley 16s 9d—Riddell 16s 3d—Braddyll’s 17s 6d—Hetton Lyons 16s 3d K ; l I 1 court e ol ) , R 
| Kepier 17s 3d — Lan on 18s 3d Vor Hetton 18s—South Hetton 18s 3d ; 7 c a — _— ob. Lo, W. Den Neweastl 
| ae 1 1%! oe ie er eet eee » Hart} reet, Strand, lead merchant—Feb. 12, W. Miller, Whitechapel road, cof- 
Heugh Hall 17s es 18s 6d—Evenwood 17s 6d—Derwentwater Hart! 1% ; a ; t : t 
19s Gd—Small coal in craft 12s 9d. Ships at market, 209; sold 7: fechouse keeper—seb. 1, I. Gorton, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, merchant—Feb. || 
Ys 6d m 13, A. M’Carroll, Brighton, n cal instrument sell Feb. 14, N. L. 
= Dyson, Ma ield, grocer—Feb. 21, W. Insull, Dudley, stationer—May | 
1] LIVERPOOL MARKETS. 19, J. Grithiths, Wednesfield, iron dealer—Feb. 14, H. A. Shilton, Coventry, 
| 





SCOTCH SEQ TRATIONS, 

J.5 irt, Forfar, bo raker 1} 
A. tine en, ¢ 1} 
J. \\ ulde i h he 1} 
G. R. G row, i 1} 
\. and J. M , Glasgow, suyar refi 1} 
1 


Gazette of last Night. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 





Johnson and Hands, omnibus proprietors—Johnson and Roads, omnibus 
proprietors— Ward and Leech, Manchester, plumbers—Withers and Cobb, 
Manchester, packers—Denham nd Grindrod, Ro hdale, 


Bromwich, ironma rs— Gent and Gearing, 
1.1 “ty 


baker sti zaar, v 


! 

} 
Wilson and Marshall, West 

I jew ers—Chadwick and Chadwick, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, cott : me Moulton and Moulton, Live 
Knowles at 


patent bo 


| 
} 
cardmakers— | | 


rpool, tallow dealers 





tand latch company—Bilby and Moss, Melton, builders 


Rising 
and Barkham, Kast Dereham, grocers — Hartshorn and Addy, Leeds, stone- 
Wood, Wright, and Barwell, il] Pope and 





masons Mendip hills, farmers 









infield, tailors—Greenway and Webb, Birmingham, 
} 
Vi ‘ler, Coal ex tors—Gosling and White, Woolwich, 
] Hansen, Manchester, oil refiners | 
Jo und Hill rs—Evans and Jeremiah, 
B wr, Adams and Adams 
ud | ngs, e1 ts—Raw, Raw, ar | 
Raw, Duk » Golden sq Watkins and Frenc 1} 
Weal . ( Madd } mn-upon-T es, 
I na B nil kos é coal proprietors 
farmers | B and | r, Tipton, stationers—Hobbs 
l'ayl Mi 1, manufacturers of indigo—Goodison and Goodison, | 


Durham, Southwark, mannfac- 
rwood, j\idderminster, cabinet 








) once fos i4d in tne | und, any 
sday, ) n Basi | 
‘ \ xh t ! ere) liv of 3 td in } 
lon a ) tor th irs aly rw eoudln the I yund, any W ed- | 
ay "hit ; | 
v of 7d in the pound, any Wed- 


iv of 5s in the p 


LV und, on Tuesday 
lay, at He 


| 
rnaman’s, Manchester. } 
| 








rave md div of ls 3din the pound, 
on Tuesday th rs, Manchester. | 
mc i] 
i 
hov paimter and glazier | 
; 1973 
( ) r and builder 
ha 8 wma Cc ) l broker 
Ph 
I ll, City id carri¢ | 
ft broa I > mercha » how of } 
Alderszate street | 
de, Stoke-sub-Hamd Some ire love manufacturer. || 
i} 
Bro Liverp 1 broker and cot Slt gent. 1 
Bolton, Lancashire i 1} 
T. Fal! ham, Ka borong} I 1} 
KE. Ellis, | rate hill, wi ve keepe i} 
W. Jol m, 1 nerly ¢ Vy est 1 ield, nu Coy enhagen fields, | 
Islington, | Ly ial Lit 1} } 
W. W. I er, Bartlett’s b in Holb an Birmingham, stationer 


and printer 

J. Hudson, Seaton Carew and West Hartlepool, 
cOMMIUSSLON 2&2 
J. B. Blythe, Minerva place, Old Kent road, late of the Smelting Works, 
Plough road, Rotherhithe, smelter and dealer in metals. | 

W. Tine of Tottenham Court road, warehouseman, and also 
of Richmond, Surrey, and also of Portland terrace, Notting hill, baker. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. | 
r, Helensburgh. Li 
A. Davidson and Co., sewed muslin merchants, Glasgow. | 
C. Stewart, manufacturer, Glasgow. ' 
J. Ferguson, manufacturer, Glasgow. | 
‘ 


Durham, merchant and 


vent. 





v, now or late 





J. Wilson, groce 
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COMMERCIAL TIMES (Oe os ee r | tithes, $9 1 es . 
Weekly Price Current. Do & R. Gran a . , 40 to 45 ld... 7G 
fc the rices the f i Brazil, dry ccccces iletialaia ( eo i ‘ ( I 0 ves coe cec ese cerces ) ( 













Ti 


mber 


Sura i Bn Ritch. a TER GO | ———_— EBBECTM. cvccncccsccncrcere VU Se FG | = SWECISH AP... cocoee oes 
} &c., British... 
g i . | 
M Brovee } 
H 
PUREED ‘nonconsy acceneese ee ener eee eee 
] ! s 
i N ‘ I \) ‘ | 


Sty aoe i : 

Drugs and Dyes duty free —_ , . 
CocHINEA pai : ; 

j H enaneii 3 : LEAI ; _ ty f | ‘ j 
| I i a : seesetes £90 
ge tect me 8 4 8S iene : so | 


| Tum: oes © ome wee in. | 





} I Bal covscecs-] vt 2 ‘ 
j as t D 
i I eooveceseons - 


TERRA JAPONICA, ( one ( | 


; 
{ Gal ee ° . it | 
mpeweeds it ‘.. 0. re ee oe N.C DOP AAG essai £ 
SRAZII si t Spirits ? | 
SIGN” cconusanennessaben , , Tobacco | 
Fi : i 2 } 
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PRESENT FOR ALL TIMES 
} FROM A FATHER TO HIS 50N, ORA MOTHER 
10 HER DAUGHTER :— 

THE HEAD AND THE HEART, 

a Work in which is introduced a FATHER’S LEGACY, 

“THE HEART AND THE HEAD. c 

The volume consists of nearly 200 octavo pages, 
autifully lJlustrated, and comprises, besides the 

beanie Forres of the Day, Moral Essays, Moral Tales, 

ao ae Containing unmistakeable advice to the youth 

‘poth sexes. (Only Onz SHILLING. } 

‘ “We have before us the first volume of an interesting 
serial introduced under the above title. Dedicated to 
parents and guardians, and to the youth of both sexes, 
its aim is so well carried out that there is not a page 
which seme valuable information may not be 
gathered ; nor throughout the book is there & sentence 
we could w sh had been omitted. The revelations of 
wisdom are beautified by the gentle admonitions of affec 
ptable and ap- 
8 gilt tothe 
olive branches that should cluster round every family 
table.”"— WEEKLY Times. 

“Among the many cheap publications which now 
jgsue from the press, we are disposed to accord to 
Heap AND Heart a very high place. The somewhit 
quaint title is designed to indicate the object which the 
editor has in view-—that no part of our mental faculties 
should be cultivated at the expense of another; but that 
the education of the head and the heart, the intellect and 
the affections, should proceed hand in hand. To accum- 
plish this, this work contains a selection of essays, taics, 
anecdotes, scraps of poeiry, original and selected, bio- 
graphical sketches of great men, and comments upon 
the topics of the day, Sv far as they have a moral bear- 





from 





ropriate mark of regard as a new yei 













ing on the social interests of society. Here we meet 
with a father’s legacy to his children, full of wise and 
valuable counsels, couched in the most affectionate 


There we stumble on a tale written to expose 
one or other of the modern evils of society; as. for in- 
stance, the interesting story of the ‘ Ilistory of 
designed apparently to illustrate the 
able life. Anon we come upon a# popular exposition of 
the principles of the French language, intended to faci- 
litate the progress of &@ Seif-Laught student; this again 
8 followed by a4 biography, generally selected for the 
stimulus it contains to perseverance and industry, such 
as the life of Bev jamin Franklin; and scattered over its 
pages are interesting anecdotes, laconic maxims, and 
poetical scraps, thut may be expected to stick to the 


spirit. 


a Gown, 


trivolities of fashion- 





memory. As tothe cheapness of the publication, there 
can be but one opinion, Ne arly 200 8vo pages, most of 
them filled with original matter, and containing 


numerous handsomely tinished wood-engravings, all for 
the small charge of one shilling, When Heap anD 
Hgart comes io be better known we cannot doubt that 
the sale will amply remunerate the benevolent pro- 
prietors."—MokNING CHRONICLE, 
Darton and Co., Holborn hill; and all booksellers, 
DR ROWE ON INDIGESTION, 

Just published, price 2s 6d, the fourteenth edition, 
()N NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Liver and Stomach Complaints, Low Spirits, 
neral Debil ty, and Diseases of Warm Climates; the 

Result of Thirty Years’ Practice. 
By G. ROBERT ROWE, M.D. 
Also, preparing for publication by the same Author, 
rhe Second Edition, 
On DISEASES of FEMALES, with Important Notes. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington street, 
NEW EDITION. Price Is, z 
IRD’S SELF-ILNSTRUCTING 
JA. FRENCH GRAM MAR, consisting of Twelve Pro- 
gressive Lessons, wherein the Parts of Speech are Ex- 
emplified in Conversational Phrases, Fables, Anec- 
dotes, and Bons Mcts, with Literal Translations, are 


also introduced. : 
Also, by the same Author, price Is. 
| OW 


Gee 


TO SPEAK AND WRITE 

FRENCH CORRECTLY, comprising Six Progres- 
sive Lessons, in whicht he difficuities of the French Lan- 
guage are elucidated by explicit Rules, and exempiihed 


by useful Phrases, 

T By VICTOR HUGO, Transiated by D. M, AIRD, 
Author of ‘*Sketches in France,” &c. jf 

With a TOUR (IST’S GUIDE, from Norss by the TRANS 

London: D. M. Aird, 340 Strand. 


Price ls, 


H &E R H I NE. 





, ™ ras UT SON 
| EA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTER- 

4 SHIRE SAUCE ia aniversally acknowledged to be 
the most valuable condi nent, and experience has proved 
its efficacy in promoting digestion and preserving health. 
Sold by Barclay and Sons, Crosse and Blackwell, and the 


principal dealers everywhere. 
MAJESTY’S 


(TEETH—BY HER 





Royal Letters Patent.—Newly-invented and pa- 
tented application of chemically-prepared White and 
Gum-coloured India Rubber in the construction of Artifi- 


cial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
| quare, Sole Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and 
invaluavie invention, con isting in the adaptation, with 
the most ab-olu'e perfection and success, of chemicaliy- 
prepared India Rubver as a lining to the ordinary gold 
| Orboneframe, The extraordinary results ofthis applica- 
tion may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following :—All sharp edges are avoided; 
ho springs, wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly in- 
creased freedom of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity 
} hitherto wholly unattainable, anda fit, perfected with the 

most unerring accuracy, are secured ; while from the soft- 
| ness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest 
support is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or 
rendered tender by the absorption of the gums. The 
acids of the mouth exert no agency on the chemically- 
prepared White India RubWer, and, as it isa non-conduc- 











tor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough com- 
fort be imbibed and retainedin the mouth, ail unplea- 
Sautness of sincil or taste being at the same time wholly 
provided ag st by the peculiar nature of its preparation. 

To be obtained only at 61 Lower Grosvenor street, 
London; 14 Gay street, Bath; and 10 Eldon square, 
Newcastle-on-1 yne. 
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TRELOAR'S COCOA-NUT 


MATTING and DOOR MATS.—T. TRELOAR has 
much pleasure in stating that the Jurors of the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition have awarded him the Prize Medal for 
Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufactures. Catalogues, containing 
prices and every particular, free by post.—Warehouse, 
42 Ludgate h il] London. 


% > sa ,7T . ° Y 

FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS.— 
‘*The ‘Eureka’ is the most unique, and the only 

perfect fitting shirt made.”—OBssERVER. 

Best quality, Six for 40s ; Second quality, Six for 31s; 
if washed ready for use, 2s extra, 

CAUTION.—Ford’s Eureka Shirts are stamped, * 38 
Poultry, London,” without which none are genuine, 

*,* Catalogues with particulars post free, 


KICHARD FORD, 38 Poultry, London. 
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the Clock and Compass Factory at Somerset wharf; | 
maker of chronomete watches, astronomica), turret, | 
and r clocks, dipleidoscopes and patent ships’ com- 


Ladies gold 
10 guineas; strong 
hurch clocks with com- 


passes, used on board Her Majesty’s yacht. 
watches, 8 guineas; gent , 
aver watches, £6 63. C 
pensation pendulum, £85, 


em 






silver 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY. 


, ’ . \ 
|’ R I E § M A R. 
—On the 29th of May, au Injunction was 
granted by the High Court ot Chancery, and on the llth 
of June following was made perpetual, against Joseph 
Franklin and others, to restrain them under a penalty 
ot £1,000 trom imitating this medicine, which is 
tected by Royal Letters Patent of England, and secured 
by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, and 
1e, Vienna, 


4 
i850, 


proe 


the Imperial College of Medici 










PRIESEMAR, No, 1,is aremedy for Kelaxation, Sper- 
matorrhea, and all the distressing cor sequences arising 
trom early abuse, &c., and its effects ure efficacious in | 
youth, manhood, and old age; and to those persons | 
who are prevented entering tl married state from the 





















results of early errors ic is aluabie, | 
IRIESEMAR, No. 2, ¢ y, in the short space of 
Three Days, completely ana et y eradicates ali traces 
of those Disorders which Capiviand Cubebds have so long 
been thought an antidote tur, to the ruin of the health | 
O! a vast poriion of the population. | 
LRIESE MAR, No. 2, is the Great Continental Reme } 
forthat class of Disorders, Which unfortunately I~ 
lish Physician treats with Mercury to the inevitable de- 
struction of the patient’s constitution, and waich all the 





Sarsapariliain the world cannot remove. 
TRIESEMAKL, No. 1, 2 are alike devoid of 

aste or ind of al! nause qualities. They may 

et table without their use belbg suspected, 


and 3 


ating 











RIES Ak, Nos. 1, 2,3, are soid in tin cases, 
lls, or ir casesin one for *, which saves lls; and 
t sreby there is & raving of £1 12s; 





i into separate doses, as administered by Valpeou, 
Luilemand, Roux, &c¢., &c. To be had wholesale and | 
retail! in London of Johnson, 68 Cornhill; Hannay and ; 
Co,, 65 Oxtora ; and Sanger, 150 Oxtord street; 
R. H. Ingham, druggist, 46 Market street, Manchester 
H. Rradbury, bookseller, Veausgate, Bolton; J. Priest- 
ley, chemist, 52 Lord sireet, Liverpool; Powe! 

selier, 15 Westmoreland street, Dublin; and Winnall, 
boukseller, High street, BKirming! 


street 





book- 





4iNhe 


ON NERVOUS AND GENERATIVE 


DISEASES | 












New Edition, Illustratedwith 45 Coloured Engravings and | 
con e Ne y- Discovered Preventive Lotion, 
Just published, the 70th Thousand, price 2s ¢a@ ina 
sealed envelope, Ol sent by the autiuor, post paid 

for 40 postage stamps, 
. ‘ VID TS? APTOS — ‘ 
MEDICAL TREATISE ON THE 
z Causes of Premature Decline in Man, with plain 
directions for pertect Restoration. A Medical Review | 


of every form, cause, and cure of nervous debility, ime 
potency, loss of mental and phi il Capacity, whether 
resulyng trom youthful abuse, the follies of maturity, the 
effects of climate or infection, &c., addressed to the 
suiferer in youth, manhood, and old age; with the Au- 
thor’s observations on marriage, its duties, and disquali- 
fications ; the prevention and cure of syphilis, sperma- 
torrhoea, and other urino-genital diseases; as adopted 
by Desiandes, Lallemand, and Ricord, Surgeons to the 
Hospital Venerien, Pans. By J. L. CURTIS, Surgeon, 
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ber of society by whom the book wil 
ful; whether such person hold the 11iOR Of a parent, a 
preceptor, or a clergyman.”—SwUyn,7 Evening 
** Fortunate for a country would it be did its youth put | 
into practice the philanthropic and scientitioma: 
laid down. One cause « utrimonial misery might they 
be banished trom our land, a race of the enervate be | 
succeeded by a renewal of the hardy, vigurous spirits of 
the olden time.’’—CHRONICLE, 
Published by the author: sold also by Sherwood, 
I Paternoster row; Hannay, 63 | 
! 9 Cornhill, London; He*wood, i 
strony, 23 Bond street, Man- 
‘ hurch street, Liverpool ; Campbell, | 
strect, Glasgow; Robinsen, 11 Greenside 
Edinburgh ; Berry and Ce,, 159 Great Briteia | 


10t 


be tound use- 


5 Albemarle street, Piccadilly, London, 

With this new aud enlarged edition of Manhood, will 
be given the Author’s prescription of a disinfecting lo- 
tion for the prevention of all secret disorders, | 

At home for Consultation daily from 10 till 3, and 
6 to 8. REVIEWS OF THE WORK. | 

* We agree with the author that, so far from workso } 
this class being ectionable in the hands of youth, or } 
difliculties being opposed, every facility should be given 
totheir circulation; and to st ur opinion we 
need but refer to the recent distressing events at our mili- | 
tary and scholastic academies at Carshalton and Wool- | 
wich.” —NAVAL AND Miniraxy Gazette, lst Feb., 1851. } 

‘* We feel no hesitation insaying, that there is nomem- | 
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. Dublin; and by all booksellers and chemsts in 
the United Aingdom. 





FIBRE | ' 


now brings the highest price in all the Australian, Ca- 
nadian, and American markets. and has been pronounced 
by Her Majesty’s Launcress to be the finest she ever 


portation, 


Glasgow. Wornersrooy, Mackay, and Co.. 66 Queen 


107 
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‘O MERCHANTS AND 
} SHIPPERS,—‘The GLENFIELD PATENT 
STARCH, used in Her Majesty’s Laundry.—This Starch 


used, 
Packed in a very superior manner for immediate ex- 


Kopert Wornerspoon and Co., 49 Dunlop street, 


treet, Cheapside, London. 


QCARLET_ DYERS, DRYSALTERS 
WD eonaee RPET MANUFACTURERS. —Attention is 
ofr 
oO 
? 


hs I 


LAC DYE, 


Manufactured in the centre of the Lac Forests in India 


It is equal in quality and brillianey of colour to any sent 


to this country, and is sold 20 per cent. cheaper. 


For samples, apply to any of the London or Liverpool 


Dye Brokers. 
\ ARK YOUR 


LINEN — 


A The Pen Superseded.—The most easy, permanent, | 


and best method of Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse 
Towels, Books, &c., is with the Parent ELEcTRO SILVER 
PLaTES. Any person can easily use them. Initial 
plate, Ils; name plate, 2s; set of numbers, 2s; crest 
plate, Sent tree (with directions) on receipt of 
stamps by the Sole Patentee, T. CULLETON, Heraldic 
Engraver to the Queen, 2 Long acre, one door from St 
Martin's lane. 


5s. 


DINNEFORD’S 
vv 7 y 
JURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excel- 
lent remedy for acidities, heartburn, hes,jache, gout, 
and indigestion. As 
adapted for Gelicate {@males, particularly during preg- 
nancy; and'it prevents the food of infants from turning 
sour during digestion. Combined with the Acidulated 
Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing aperient draught 
which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Dispensing 
Chemists (and General Agents for the Improved Horse 
Hair Gloves and Beits), 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 


empire 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

, MEIC ¥ . . 
\\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoide?-~a sott 
bandage being worn round the body ; while the rn ydisite 
resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the body two inches below the 
hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr WHITE, 228 

Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; 
uble ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
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ELASTIC 
CAI 
WY 


ae, 


STOCKINGS; 


’S, &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, 


KNEE 





and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
7s 6d to l6és egch; postage 6d. 
MANUFACTORY—228 Piccadilly, London. 

TO INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMILIES. 
by wer Majesty's Royal Letters Patent (the only patent 
existing for these preparations) 

Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


DNAM’S IMPROVED PATENT 





i GROATS and BARLEY are manufactyred by a 
process Which entirely removes the acidity and unplea- 


sant flavour so universally found in similar preparations. 
They produc- 
food of the me 
fant, the Inva 
a delicious Cust 
for thicker 


The Pa:entees 








, and the Aged. 





cient 





Soups, &c. 


ublish one only of the numerou 


s 
Testimonials which they bave received from eminent 
e 


Medical Professors, relying more confidently on tt 
intriusie qu lity of thearticles: of which one trial wil 








10 





fail to convince the most fastidious of their purity and 


excellence. {cory.] 
Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital 


February lyth, 1555 


I have submitted to a microscopical and chemical ex- 
atuiuation the samples ot Barley and Groats which you 


have forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that I 


iii them only those principles which are found in 
good barley: there isno mineral or other impurity pre- 
sent, and, from the result of my investigation, I believe 
m to be genuine, and to possess those nutritive pro- 
perties assigned by the late Dr Pereira to this description 





tl 





of food. (Signed) A. S. Tayor. 


Messrs Adnam and Co. 


Cavution.—To prevent errors, the public are requested 
serve that each package bears the Signature of the 


to< 
Putentees, J.and J. C. ADNAM, 

To be obtained wholesale at the manufactory, Maiden 
lane, Queen street, London; acd retail in packets : nd 
canisters at 6d and ts each, and in canisters for famil‘es 
2s, 5s, and 103 each, of all respectable grocers, drug- 
gists, &c., in town and country, 
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mild aperient it is admirably | 


Post-office orders 
to be made payableto John White, Post-office, Piccadilly, 


and all cases of 
SAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

They are porous, light of texture, and inexpensive, 
Price from 


Grue! and Barley Water in the highest 
perfection, and, being manufactured perfectly pure, yield 
st light and nourishing quality for the In- 
The Barley also m-kes 
rd rudding, and is an excellent ingre- 
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DRURY LANE, 
SMITH. 
ager, Mr Charles atl 
Manager, Mr Robert Roxby. 
The Scenery by Mr William Beverley. 


The box office open 


ews. 














the superintendence of Mr Edward Chattertor 
reduced prices at this tl re are as follows :—Private 
boxes to contain two persons 6d ve shillings fo 
each person extra); grand tier, one guinea; pros im 
i stage boxes, t » guineas; g eries, { nd 1 
pper boxes, Is 6d; pit, 2s; first cir » a d; 
dress circle, 38.—A rning performan t Grand 
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ime every esday o'¢ K Che 
of tl Boys Caiedoni d im wW attend 
neday m ng’s performance. O rt 





and ( € ted t ‘ a ea 
t . { t. The e list is 
£ t P i seq t 
a Luge r wed Ww 
x i ts Wizar t 5.5. Vi y S., t 
ew . t E Gt AT GUN TRICK, w 
I a eve evening the ghiy s 3 Pa 
t ‘ On Monday, J 2ist, ar ring 
¥ I red THE GREAT GUN TRICK I 
s ( ir lat ws, the W I t ~ 
Assis y Messrs 7 y, 1 v 
Miss I I witl G Comic ( - 
n I I Y DDI IDLI r, H 





} t 2 y T 8 sce i é Ni W 
lia e 5 Two Ha s, Two ( 1 é I'w 
P s« Twos tes, Two ( whs vi ' ; 
7 Matthews.) P:incipal dancer, Miss Rosins Wright 
I Ss or ¢ ! Sense, Miss Fanny Reeves. 
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CONS PLON CHITIS, ASTI 4, GOUT 
RHET ATS) DIS ASES E LIN, 

cErs, I NTIN WASTING, ¢ 4 
, SILITY LAN se > ALi - 
Onir 3. GRANV M.D., F.R.S 
Author Ss i The S 
I Ons j 
{ v As 1 ib gh's i 
Cod I ) sively 
‘ 

J gl t 7RANYV I HA f ND 1 $ I 
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AUs A A s N FIEN NSE- 
NI A Pa . 
LAND s v 
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y a $ 

Ha 2 ints s), 43 
YQ UV s A ERIAL MEASURI 
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| BALINGS ( A ti mio 

i\ - Vas i and ese ( 
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me ati 50m e mos n it 

P ed boxes, Is 1} nd 2 
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S& ) Pau Char ar Lon Sold - 

REC rl TESTIMONIAL. 
¢ V t ela ‘ Hawker (the w ° 
kr ) r ma and Shooting.’’) 
x ¢ 
i parish V i t a s, 
0 r2i, 184 

Sir.— r sist rming ft Xtraoriie- 
I e y taking only a w of 





daily from 16 till 6 o’clock, under 
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THE ECONOMIST. 
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THE PERMANENT WHITE OF 
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HURBBUCK 2 SON, the original manufacturers, ar 
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dress taken by I N and Son, exy it s their 
new u sures I the 1 1 clothing, 
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